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FOREWORD 

The  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education  was  established 
in  1955  under  the  New  England  Higher  Education  Compact,  which 
each  New  England  state  has  joined  by  vote  of  its  legislature.  Its 
purpose  is  to  improve  and  increase  the  educational  opportunities 
in  higher  education,  both  public  and  private,  for  the  youth  of 
New  England. 

In  its  brief  period  of  operation,  NEBHE  has  already  made 
significant  contributions  to  this  objective.  The  Board  quickly  rec- 
ognized, however,  that  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
higher  education  in  the  region  —  and  indeed  throughout  the  entire 
nation  —  is  the  shortage  of  qualified  college  teachers.  Out  of  this 
recognition  came  the  decision  to  place  major  emphasis  on  the 
college  teacher  problem. 

In  the  spring  of  1959  funds  for  a  one-year  exploratory  pro- 
gram were  granted  to  NEBHE  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  In 
August,  the  program  was  officially  inaugurated  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  John  W.  Gustad  as  director. 

As  stated  in  its  bylaws,  the  Board  ".  .  .  shall  provide  a  facility 
and  a  staff  for  continuous  assessment  of  needs  in  higher  education 
within  New  England  and  for  assisting  in  developing  plans  and 
programs  to  meet  those  needs."  The  key  word  is  "assisting."  The 
Board  does  not  have  any  control  or  authority  over  any  of  New 
England's  colleges  or  universities.  Rather,  its  job  is  to  help  others 
help  themselves  —  and  to  help  one  another.  Both  the  Board  and 
staff  appreciate  the  high  degree  of  cooperation  already  manifested 
by  representatives  of  the  region's  colleges,  and  they  look  forward 
with  keen  anticipation  to  the  prospect  of  continuing  to  work  with 
New  England's  educational  leaders  on  this  most  crucial  problem. 

Robert  H.  Kroepsch, 

Executive  Secretary. 


PREFACE 

These  proceedings  contain  the  addresses  aurl  panel  presen- 
tations which  made  up  the  second  of  the  regional  conferences 

on  faculty  personnel  sponsored  by  thf  New  England  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  there 
is.  as  far  as  faculty  preparation  and  utilization  are  concerned,  con- 
siderable difference  as  well  as  substantial  communalirj  oi  opinion. 

Since  teaching  is  very  largely  an  art,  this  is  to  be  expected — and 
welcomed.  It  seemed  to  be  generally  agreed,  however,  that  teach- 
ing, like  painting,  sculpture,  or  any  other  form  of  art,  needs  to  be 
studied  and  practiced  under  careful  supervision.  In  short,  to  sa) 
that  it  is  an  art  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  skills  required  spring 
forth  fully  developed  in  the  first  class  a  young  teacher  meets. 

In  preparing  for  this  program,  the  staff  made  every  effort  to 
represent  as  many  points  of  view  as  possible  and  to  attempt  also 
to  cut  through  the  trite  formulations  to  the  basic  issues  under- 
lying the  topics.  This  was  so,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Keachie's  paper.  Much  heat  —  but  precious  little  light-  has 
been  generated  over  the  issue  of  how — or  whether — college  teach- 
ers should  be  trained  for  teaching.  Customarily,  the  argument 
resolves  itself  into  one  over  whether  education  courses  should  be 
required.  This  seemed  to  be  an  unproductive  and  largely  ir- 
relevant issue.  To  attempt  to  get  the  argument  off  the  dead 
center,  Dr.  McKeachie  agreed  to  discuss  what  seems  properly 
to  be  the  fundamental  issue:  what  it  is  that  college  teachers  need 
to  know  about  the  nature  and  conditions  of  human  learning. 

The  other  speakers  and  panelists  likewise  were  selected 
because  they  were  men  who  had  something  to  say  that  went  well 
beyond  the  conventional  formulations.  We  were  indeed  fortunate 
that  these  able  men  agreed  to  participate  in  this  conference  and 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  considerable  wisdom.  The  staff  and 
the  conference  participants  are  all  deeply  indebted  to  these 
speakers  and  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  publicly  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  and  express  their  deep  appreciation. 

The  success  of  the  conference  was  also  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  a  number  of  others:  the  professional  and  secretarial  staff 
of  NEBHE;  the  members  of  the  College  Teacher  Program  Advi- 


sory  Committee;  the  Carnegie  Corporation  which  provided  funds 
to  make  the  College  Teacher  Program  possible;  and,  finally,  but 
by  no  means  least,  the  conference  participants  themselves  whose 
interest  and  active  participation  created  an  atmosphere  in  which 
serious  and  productive  consideration  of  these  problems  might 
take  place. 

These  proceedings  contain  several  proposals  for  improving 
teacher  preparation  and  orientation.  Some  of  these  are,  as  noted, 
at  variance  one  with  another.  It  was  not  our  purpose  to  prepare 
a  cut  and  dried  plan,  a  blueprint  for  all  times  and  all  places. 
Rather,  it  was  our  hope  that  this  conference  would  stimulate 
leaders  of  higher  education  to  re-examine  what  they  are  doing, 
to  seek  for  solutions  and  ideas  most  viable  and  compatible  with 
their  own  situations,  and  most  of  all,  to  recognize  that  teaching, 
like  scholarship,  is  an  activity  one  must  continue  to  prepare  for 
devotedly  and  diligently  as  long  as  he  remains  in  academic  life. 

John  W.  Gustad,  Director 
College  Teacher  Program 
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WELCOME  TO  DELEGATES 

The  Honorable  Foster  Furcolo 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

1  take  particular  pleasure  in  being  here  tonight  to  extend 
the  greetings  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  the  partic- 
ipants in  this  conference. 

I  believe  that  you  are  engaged  in  helping  to  solve  one  of 
the  most  important  and  difficult  problems  of  our  day  —  the 
recruitment,  the  training  and  the  retention  of  highly  qualified 
men  and  women  as  teachers  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  I  have  had  more  than  a  little  concern 
with  this  problem  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  had  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  difficulties  of  this  problem  as  our  publicly  supported 
institutions  have  mushroomed  in  growth  so  spectacularly  over 
the  past  few  years.  The  dramatic  year  by  year  increase  in  the 
size  of  our  student  population  points  up  the  nature  of  our  problem. 

While  we  have  made  some  important  gains  in  making  teach- 
ing opportunities  at  our  Massachusetts  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versity more  attractive,  we  would  be  deluding  ourselves  danger- 
ously if  we  assume  that  little  more  has  to  be  done.  Last  year's 
improvement  in  salary  schedules  was  an  important  first  step 
because  it  dramatized  the  whole  problem  for  the  public  at  large. 
The  danger,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  many  people  the 
achievement  of  an  improved  salary  schedule  means  that  the 
campaign  has  been  won.  Actually,  we  have  won  only  the  first 
battle. 

I  think  that  we  will  make  some  important  gains  again  this 
year,  but  a  continuing  interest  in  the  problem  must  be  main- 
tained and  I  feel  that  conferences  such  as  this  make  an  important 
contribution  in  stimulating  this  interest. 

Of  course,  matters  of  salary  are  not  our  only  concern.  The 
very  nature  of  your  program  at  your  first  conference  last  Novem- 
ber and  at  this  one  indicates  that  you  are  interested  in  so  many 
other  facets  of  the  que«t  for  first-rate  faculties.    I  would  hope 
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that  you  will  also  direcl  ihe  efforts  oi   your  stud)   to  the  most 

effective   use   of  our   limited    teaching   resource-. 

I  think  there  is  ample  evidence  that,  regardless  oi  how  attrai  • 
live  the  teaching  profession  is  made  ill  the  year-  ahead,  \\<-  will 
find  it  impossible  to  secure  adequate  numbers  of  teachers.  The 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting  intends,  in  the  near  future, 
to  undertake  a  study  ol  the  factors  which  make  tor  high  quality 
education.  Among  the  matters  it  will  look  into  is  student-teacher 
ratios.  The  active  cooperation  of  every  one  in  the  field  of  higher 
education,  both  public  and  private,  will  insure  an  effective  stud) 
of  this  important  subject.  And  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in 
the  public  area  a  failure  of  competent  professional  educators 
to  give  serious  concern  to  student-teacher  ratios  will  mean  that 
legislative  bodies  and  others  who  are  far  less  qualified  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  will,  by  default,  make  decisions  affecting  these 
ratios. 

1  am  confident  that  the  educational  community  is  deeplv 
aware  of  the  problems  I  have  mentioned.  Your  presence  here 
today  is  ample  indication  of  this  fact. 

Again,  let  me  extend  my  personal  greetings  and  those  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  and  wish  this  conference  and  the 
study  being  undertaken  by  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  the  greatest  success.  So  much  rests  on  the  outcome 
of  this  study  that  it  must  be  successful. 


COLLEGE  TEACHERS  AND  THE  LEARNING  PROCESS 
W.  J.  McKeachie 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
University  of  Michigan 

I  think  I'd  better  begin  with  an  admission. 

I  approached  this  meeting  with  something  of  a  missionary 
spirit.  Each  of  us  values  his  own  discipline,  and  I  thought  that 
this  would  be  a  fine  opportunity  to  convince  a  group  of  college 
leaders  of  the  value  of  psychology.  However,  when  I  started 
putting  down  my  ideas  about  what  college  teachers  need  to 
know,  I  soon  realized  that  I  was  going  to  cover  almost  all  of 
psychology,  for  almost  anything  related  to  human  behavior  is 
related  to  college  teaching  in  one  way  or  another.  Consequently, 
I've  selected  some  principles  and  research  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  representative  of  what  psychology  has  to  offer. 

As  I  see  it,  this  material  fits  into  a  middle  level  of  informa- 
tion useful  to  the  young  college  teacher.  By  middle  level  I 
mean  simply  this.  My  ideal  for  a  college  teacher  would  be 
that  he  understand  something  of  the  general  nature  of  higher 
education  in  our  society;  its  history,  its  organization,  and  its 
goals.  At  the  other  extreme,  I  think  it's  helpful  to  a  prospective 
teacher  to  have  learned  some  fairly  specific  skills  and  knowledge 
such  as  how  to  frame  a  question  for  discussion,  how  to  organize 
a  lecture,  or  even  knowing  that  it's  difficult  for  students  to  hear 
if  you  talk  while  facing  the  blackboard.  These  things,  while 
minor,  contribute  to  the  ease  with  which  he  can  accomplish  his 
major  objectives.  Between  the  broad  perspective  and  pedagogical 
rules  of  etiquette  lies  the  middle  ground  of  principles  which 
have  some  generality  but  are  yet  applicable  to  specific  classroom 
situations.    This  is  the  ground  which  I  hope  to  traverse  today. 

The  fundamental  psychological  question  related  to  instruc- 
tion is,  "How  do  students  learn?"  Psychologists  have  something 
to  say  about  this.    Learning  theory  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
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developed  and  technical  areas  <»!  psychology,  and  there  are  n 
some  well-established  principles  which  mosl  teachers  know.    In 

fact,  f  suppose  every  teacher  has  some  theory  <>f  learning  bill  riot 
all  of  us  apply  it..  Let's  turn  to  some  principles  which  a  learning 
theory  should   include. 

Feedback.  If  we  expect  students  to  learn  and  to  apply  what 
they  are  learning,  they  have  to  practice.  But  psychologists  enjoy 
telling  their  students  that  practice  doesn't  make  perfect.  Practice 
works  when  the  learner  knows  the  results  of  his  practice,  when 
he  gets  "feedback." 

Several  years  ago  we  ran  an  experiment  comparing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  three  methods  of  teaching  —  a  discussion  method  in 
which  the  instructor  asked  broad  questions  and  tried  to  get  wide 
participation;  recitation-drill,  in  which  the  instructor  gave  weekly 
quizzes  and  asked  students  to  answer  specific  questions  orally: 
and  a  modified  tutorial  method  of  teaching,  in  which  the  instruc- 
tor consulted  with  students  as  they  wished.  The  results  were 
disappointing  to  those  of  us  who  were  pulling  for  discussion. 
Not  only  did  the  tough,  autocratic  method  produce  better  per- 
formance on  the  final  examination,  but  what  really  surprised  us 
was  that  the  more  we  quizzed  them,  the  better  students  liked  it. 
These  good  results  on  examinations,  of  course,  fit  in  writh  our 
point  that  knowledge  of  results  aids  learning.  These  student- 
had  been  taking  test  questions  every  week,  and  they'd  gotten 
the  results. 

However,  this  shouldn't  lead  you  to  dismiss  discussion.  The 
following  year  we  ran  another  experiment  in  which  we  gave  the 
class  a  great  deal  of  power  to  make  decisions  about  assignment-, 
tests,  and  most  of  the  matters  of  importance  in  the  course. 
While  these  classes  didn't  differ  in  final  exam  scores  they  did  in 
ability  to  apply  what  they'd  learned.  This  group  had  practiced 
applying  learning. 

When  .we  talk  about  practice  and  feedback  we  need  to 
specify  what  we  wrant  practiced.  Too  often  we  direct  our  efforts 
only  at  learning  facts.  If  our  goal  is  application  or  critical 
thinking  we  need  to  provide  opportunities  for  practicing  such 
thinking  with  feedback. 
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Discussion  techniques  may  help  develop  critical  thinking 
because  students  do  the  thinking.  One  of  the  dangers  of  so-called 
"student-centered"  or  "non-directive"  discussions  is  that  the 
results  are  not  apparent.  Students  may  make  comments,  express 
opinions,  and  participate  actively,  but  this  doesn't  guarantee  that 
their  opinions  are  any  more  informed  at  the  end  of  a  semester 
than  they  were  at  the  beginning.  Not  all  feedback  has  to  come 
from  the  instructor  —  students  can  learn  much  from  other  stu- 
dents —  but  in  order  to  learn,  students  need  to  test  out  their 
ideas  in  a  situation  in  which  they  can  get  the  results  of  the  test. 

Contiguity.  A  second  principle  of  learning  is  that  of 
contiguity.  At  one  time  marksmanship  training  in  the  Armed 
Forces  followed  the  practice  of  each  marksman  firing  several 
shots  at  the  target  which  was  then  brought  back  for  examination. 
This  procedure  gave  knowledge  of  results.  When  psychologists 
were  asked  to  examine  the  training  program,  they  suggested  that 
the  result  be  given  to  the  trainee  after  each  shot.  With  this  simple 
change  in  procedures,  the  training  time  required  to  reach  a  given 
level  of  proficiency  was  reduced.  The  secret  was  in  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  feedback  to  the  act.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  teaching  machines.  They  provide  prompt  feedback 
to  the  learner. 

Specifying  Objectives.  Post-war  research  on  marksman- 
ship training,  however,  has  resulted  in  scrapping  the  old  pro- 
cedures, and  also  has  significant  implications  for  education.  The 
new  methods  of  training  result  from  the  finding  that  many  combat 
soldiers  never  fire  their  rifles  and  that  those  who  do  seldom  aim 
in  the  approved  manner.  Marksmanship  training  was  largely 
irrelevant  to  the  actual  task  to  be  performed.  The  same  sort  of 
problem  occurs  in  college  teaching.  Our  goal  is  a  liberally  edu- 
cated person  but  we  train  students  in  many  specific  skills  quite 
distantly  related  to  our  real  objectives. 

Active  Learning.  Another  principle  of  learning  is  that  ac- 
tive learning  is  more  effective  than  passive  learning.  During 
World  War  II  the  Armed  Services  developed  a  technique  of 
training  for  recognition  of  enemy  aircraft.  Silhouettes  of  enemy 
and  friendly  aircraft  were  projected   for  very  brief  exposures. 
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One  method  of  training  was  for  the  silhouette  to  be  shown  and 

for  the  instructor  to  provide  prompt  feedback  by  -tating  the 
proper  identification.  This  method  was  found  to  be  inferior  to 
a  method  of  training  in  which  the  trainees  were  required  t'« 
guess  the  name  of  the  plane  before  the  instructor  identified   it. 

The  principle  of  active  learning  has  obvious  implications 
for  the  old  debate  about  the  relative  merits  oi  lecture  and  dis- 
cussion, and  Bloom's  study  of  student  thought  processes  indicated 
that  students  in  the  University  of  Chicago  discussion  classes  did 
do  more  active  thinking  than  did  those  in  lecture  classes.  While 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  such  active  thinking  results  in 
greater  learning,  theory  would  predict  beneficial  result-. 

There  are  other  problems  of  learning  such  as  organization 
and  transfer  which  are  important  enough  to  merit  study  by  pro- 
spective college  teachers,  but  my  purpose  today  is  to  sample  the 
contributions   of  learning  theory   rather  than  to   exhaust  them. 

Before  turning  briefly  to  the  equally  important  area  of  moti- 
vation, let  me  point  out  that  the  principles  of  learning  not  only- 
are  useful  to  the  young  Ph.D.  beginning  to  teach  but  are  also 
relevant  to  the  design  of  a  program  for  developing  more  effective 
teaching.  If  young  teachers  are  to  improve,  we  need  to  provide 
feedback  on  their  efforts  and  help  them  to  become  alert  to  feed- 
back from  their  students.  If  we  believe  in  the  principle  of  con- 
tiguity we  will  not  wish  to  delay  feedback  until  the  end  of  a 
semester.  Moreover  we  need  to  specify  the  objectives  of  teacher 
training  as  carefully  as  those  of  other  educational  procedures. 

Motivation.  Returning  to  our  consideration  of  psychologi- 
cal research  relevant  to  college  teaching,  let  us  now  consider 
motivation.  Everyone  recognizes  that  motivation  is  important  for 
learning.  What  we  differ  on  is  whether  or  not  motivation  is  a 
proper  concern  of  the  college  professor.  Those  who  agree  that 
we  need  to  help  motivate  students  disagree  on  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  scaring  vs.  seduction.  Recent  research  is  casting  new 
light  on  this  old  question  of  negative  vs.  positive  motivation. 
Probably  the  most  prominent  trend  has  been  the  increasing  sci- 
entific respectability  of  positive  motives  like  curiosity  and  love. 
If  such  positive  motives  are  as  basic  as  fear  and  anxiety,  we  may 
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need  to  examine  our  educational  practices  to  determine  whether 
they  contribute  to  or  detract  from  the  development  of  greater 
curiosity  and  creativity. 

Another  major  emphasis  in  recent  research  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  of  anxiety  upon  learning.  While  theorists 
differ  in  their  interpretations,  the  research  quite  consistently  sug- 
gests that  the  relationship  of  anxiety  is  curvilinear;  i.e.  a  little 
bit  of  anxiety  is  a  good  thing  but  a  point  is  reached  where 
increased  anxiety  results  in  worse  performance.  Since  this 
point  seems  to  be  reached  sooner  for  complex  learning  than  for 
simple  learning,  the  college  teacher  emphasizing  fear  as  a  primary 
motivational  device  may  actually  reduce  learning,  at  least  for 
some  students,  since  students  differ  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  motivated  by  fear  or  by  hope. 

In  talking  about  motivation  and  morale  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  neglected  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  own  attitudes.  One 
of  the  interesting  sidelights  of  research  on  educational  television 
is  that  several  schools  have  reported  that  the  attitudes  of  students 
toward  television  seems  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  attitudes 
of  the  proctors  in  the  viewing  rooms.  If  the  proctor  likes  tele- 
vision the  students  do;  if  he  doesn't,  the  students  don't. 

If  this  be  so  in  these  classes  where  the  proctor's  chief  activity 
is  turning  the  television  set  on  and  off,  how  much  more  must  our 
attitudes  count  in  classrooms  where  we  play  an  active  role?  If 
teachers  fail  to  enjoy  the  class  period  or  to  feel  that  their  material 
is  interesting  and  important,  how  can  we  expect  their  students  to? 
But  if  they're  enjoying  teaching  themselves,  not  only  will  they 
communicate  their  motivation  to  their  students  but  they'll  be 
alert  to  cues  from  the  students  which  can  help  instructors  do  an 
even  better  job. 

Foundation  executives  and  college  administrators  who  favor 
drastic  revisions  of  traditional  educational  procedures  often  be- 
come very  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  faculty  enthusiasm  for  their 
latest  panacea  for  educational  problems.  If  the  results  of  research 
clearly  supported  television,  large  classes,  teaching  machines,  or 
any  of  the  other  "solutions"  to  the  problem  of  educating  large 
numbers  of  students,  professors'  resistance  to  widespread  adop- 
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lion  of  these  methods  mighl  be  regarded  as  stubbornness,  igno- 
rance, or  academic  featherbedding.    Bui  even  though  professors1 

educational  judgments  may  not  be  free  of  -clf-intcrc-t,  their  judg- 
ments should  not  be  dismissed,  for  llie  re-ull-  of  experiments  on 
educational  automation  are  generally  not  a.-  encouraging  afi  their 
advocates  would  like  to  believe.  The  careful  reader  of  the 
research  reports  will  note  that  researchers  are  under-tandably 
reluctant  to  bite  the  foundation  hand  thai  support-  them.  Negative 
findings  are  presented  as  gentK  as  is  possible  within  the  bounds 
of  scientific  honesty. 

In  the  present  nascent  state  of  educational  research,  we  must 
therefore  do  as  society  has  always  done  when  it  required  answers 
to  problems  which  could  not  be  completely  answered  scientifically: 
i.e.,  we  must  rely  upon  expert  judgment,  and  in  this  case  one  of 
the  major  sources  of  expert  judgment  is  the  college  faculty. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  for  faculty  judgment  solely  as  expert 
testimony.  There  is  another,  and  to  me,  more  compelling  reason 
for  listening  carefully  to  the  voice  of  the  faculty  when  educa- 
tional changes  are  considered,  whatever  the  research  result-. 

It  seems  very  likely  that  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  depends 
strongly  upon  the  competence  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher. 
Because  the  teacher  plays  a  key  role,  his  enjoyment  of  the 
method  becomes  a  critical  variable.  Thistlewaite  (1960)  finds 
that  one  of  the  most  critical  variables  influencing  National  Merit 
Scholar's  choice  of  a  major  field  is  the  instructor's  enthusiasm. 
It  seems  probable  that  such  enthusiasm  is  unlikely  to  be  com- 
municated if  the  instructor  finds  teaching  distasteful.  Thus  even 
though  we  found  that  a  particular  method  when  ideally  used  is 
superior  to  other  methods.  I  would  be  dubious  about  urging  its 
widespread  adoption  if  teachers  using  it  are  bored  or  dissatisfied. 

My  major  point,  then,  is  that  the  professors'  enjoyment  of 
teaching  is  a  major  variable  in  educational  effectiveness.  Next 
I  should  like  to  examine  some  of  the  factors  which  contribute 
to  enjoyment  of  teaching  and  note  the  relevance  of  these  to  issues 
of  class  and  institutional  size. 

What  are  the  satisfactions  in  teaching?    Certainly  one  is  the 
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pleasure  of  seeing  a  student  develop.  Another  is  the  pleasure 
of  intellectual  interchange  with  young  people  possessing  ques- 
tioning minds  and  fresh  ideas.  Perhaps  a  less  laudable,  but  none- 
theless real,  satisfaction  is  that  found  in  having  disciples  who 
respect  and  admire  us.  These  satisfactions  are  difficult  to  secure 
without  close  sustained  personal  contact  with  students.  If  we 
are  to  know  students  well  enough  to  see  their  progress,  small 
classes  are  important,  not  only  because  they  permit  more  indi- 
vidual interaction  with  students  but  also  because  they  permit  the 
instructor  to  use  term  papers,  essay  tests,  and  other  evaluation 
methods  which  give  him  a  greater  understanding  of  what  the 
student  is  thinking.  While  objective  tests  might  also  be  used  to 
give  a  personalized  understanding  of  each  student's  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  few  teachers  take  the  time  to  analyze  the  patterns 
of  right  and  wrong  answers  which  would  be  necessaiy  for  such 
understanding,  and  such  an  analysis  becomes  prohibitively  time- 
consuming  in  a  large  class,  whatever  the  testing  methods  used. 

Moreover,  if  the  satisfaction  of  observing  student  growth  is 
important,  we  need  to  insure  opportunities  for  contacts  between 
instructor  and  student  over  a  period  longer  than  a  one-semester 
course.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  small  college  over  the  large 
university  is  that  the  student  in  a  small  college  not  only  is  more 
likely  to  come  into  contact  with  his  instructor  outside  of  the 
classroom  but  is  also  more  likely  to  elect  later  courses  from  the 
same  professor.  In  a  community  where  professors  know  most 
of  the  students,  professors  are  more  likely  to  discuss  students 
with  each  other.  In  a  large  university  the  professor  may  teach 
a  student  one  semester  and  never  see  him  again.  He  is  very 
unlikely  to  discuss  the  student  with  other  professors  because  he 
doesn't  know  which  colleagues  know  the  student. 

In  large  institutions  many  professors  conscientiously  attend 
some  student  teas  or  other  social  functions  to  promote  contacts 
between  students  and  faculty.  In  the  small  colleges  it  is  likely 
that  the  professor  will  meet  at  such  functions  some  of  the  students 
he  has  taught  and  may  use  the  succession  of  such  informed 
contacts  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  students  and  perhaps 
even  provide  intellectual  stimulation.    But  the  larger  the  college 
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the  Less  th<-  statistical  chance  thai  the  professor  will  meel  man) 
Students  lie  knows  at  such  function-:  in  fact,  the  larger  the  <ol 
the  less  the  chance  that  he  will  evei  meet  again  the  studenl  he 
meets  at  any  tea.  This  means  that  even  the  professor  who  con- 
scientiously devotes  a  portion  of  his  time  to  such  "informal" 
contacts  with  students  i-  unlikely  to  have  significant  encounters. 
Because  he  is  nearly  always  dealing  with  stranger-  or  near- 
strangers  the  intellectual  interchange  is  almost  perforce  limited 
to  polite  inquiry  about  the  student's  academic  and  vocational 
aspirations  or  conversation  about  the  current  films  at  campus 
theaters.  In  short,  in  the  large  institution  any  satisfaction  received 
from  observing  and  contributing  to  a  student's  growth  must  ordi- 
narily come  during  the  semester  or  at  most  two  semesters  that  the 
student  is  enrolled  in  one's  class.  No  matter  how  powerful  one- 
impact,  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  to  expect  it  to  have  great 
observable  effects  in  sixteen  weeks. 

Size  of  an  educational  institution  has  a  very  similar  relation- 
ship to  the  quality  of  education  students  receive  from  one  another. 
The  large  institution  with  a  student  body  of  heterogeneous  back- 
ground offers  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  breadth,  and  toler- 
ance, and  new  perspectives  from  their  contacts  with  one  another. 
But  large  size  is  likely  to  reduce  educational  values  by  reducing 
intellectual  interchange  between  students.  There  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  a  student  at  a  large  college  could  not  discuss  with 
another  student  an  interesting  problem  raised  by  one  of  his  pro- 
fessors. But  he  is  probably  more  likely  to  do  so  if  he  is  living 
near  another  student  who  is  also  familiar  with  the  problem  and 
concerned  about  it.  In  a  large  college  the  statistical  chances  that 
another  student  in  the  same  section  of  the  class  will  be  in  the 
same  living  group  are  smaller  than  in  a  small  college.  Student- 
in  a  large  college  with  many  courses,  and  even  many  sections 
of  the  same  course,  have  few  common  intellectual  experiences. 
Consequently,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  communicate  about  in- 
tellectual problems  outside  of  class,  and  the  common  'concern:- 
which  become  the  basis  of  social  communication  are  football, 
the  student  newspaper,  dating  and  the  dormitory  food.  With  such 
barriers  to  interstudent  education,  the  professor  misses  the  good 
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feeling  one  experiences  when  he  finds  that  his  teaching  has  pro- 
vided an  intellectual  stimulus  reaching  far  beyond  his  classroom. 

Of  course,  there  are  also  satisfactions  in  teaching  by  tele- 
vision or  in  a  large  class.  One  can  gain  a  very  satisfying  sense 
of  power  from  knowing  that  one  is  communicating  one's  ideas 
to  a  large  number  of  students.  The  roar  of  laughter  at  a  joke 
well  told  is  music  to  a  lecturer's  ear.  The  satisfaction  of  carry- 
ing through  without  interruption  a  well-planned  lesson  is  satis- 
fying to  the  "Master  Teacher"  whose  performance  is  televised. 

Although  these  are  valid  satisfactions,  they  seem  less  directly 
related  to  the  goals  of  education  than  the  satisfactions  arising 
from  observing  student  development.  What  would  a  college  be 
like  if  its  faculty  were  largely  made  up  of  teachers  whose  satis- 
factions were  primarily  those  of  a  good  performer? 

As  colleges  increase  in  size  in  order  to  cope  with  a  growing 
student  population,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  routinize  and 
automate  educational  processes  in  the  interest  of  increased  effi- 
ciency. In  industry,  assembly  line  methods  have  long  been  effec- 
tive. Yet,  in  recent  years,  industry  has  found  that  workers  are 
even  more  efficient,  if,  instead  of  performing  one  specific,  repe- 
titive task,  their  jobs  are  enlarged  enough  to  provide  variety  and 
interest.  While  there  is  little  likelihood  that  college  administra- 
tors will  intentionally  insist  upon  uniform  teaching  methods, 
increasing  class  size  indirectly  limits  the  professor's  choice  of 
teaching  methods,  reducing  his  ability  to  select  the  methods  best 
suited  for  his  objectives,  and  reducing  his  satisfactions  in  teaching. 

Enjoyment  of  teaching  is  not  only  important  for  the  enthu- 
siasm which  the  professor  communicates  to  his  students  but  also 
in  determining  his  interest  in  continued  improvement.  The  moti- 
vated teacher  is  able  to  respond  to  feedback  from  his  students 
in  order  to  achieve  better  and  better  approximations  to  optimal 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  teaching.  Thus,  but  for  his  own 
growth  and  for  the  growth  of  his  students,  his  satisfactions  in 
teaching  are  critical. 

These  important  values  are  likely  to  be  lost  if  teaching 
becomes  so  routinized  and  depersonalized  that  it  is  no  longer  fun. 

What  can  training  do?    Formal  training  can  do  two  things 
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for  an  instructor.     In  the  major  pari  oi   this  paper,   I've  deall 

primarily  with  information  which  should  he  basic  for  the  teachi 
basic  decisions  about  teaching  methods,  course  organization,  and 
all  relationships  with  students.  But  training  can  perform  another 
important  function  —  it  can  provide  know-how  to  help  the  fledg- 
ling instructor  avoid  some  of  the  frustrations  that  often  occur  in 
the  early  years  of  teaching;  it  can  illumine  the  complexities  of 
teaching  techniques,  student  characteristics  and  learning  so  that 
planning  a  course  becomes  as  much  of  an  intellectual  challenge 
as  planning  research.  These  latter  effects  —  the  effects  upon 
motivation  for  teaching  —  are  probably  the  most  important  out- 
comes of  training. 

For  teaching  can  be  fun  for  anyone.  If  a  teacher  enjoys 
teaching,  half  the  distance  to  effective  teaching  has  already  been 
travelled.  Teachers  may  be  born,  but  there's  still  a  great  deal  of 
room  for  shaping.  A  poor  teacher  may  learn  to  be  adequate, 
and  an  adequate  teacher  can  become  outstanding.  Training  alone 
cannot  make  this  transformation,  but  it  can  contribute  to  signifi- 
cant continuing  growth. 


FACULTY  FOR  A  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE 

Victor  L.  Butterfield 
President,  Wesleyan  University 

I  assume  from  this  question  that  I  am  to  speak  briefly  on 
what  I  as  an  administrator  tend  to  look  for  in  hiring  faculty 
rather  that  on  what  I  feel  administrators  generally  tend  to  look  for. 

Let  me  first  say  that  I  cannot  dismiss,  as  suggested  in  the 
parentheses  of  the  title  question,  the  problem  of  a  man's  technical 
competence  in  his  discipline.  I  cannot  do  so  because  there  are 
too  many  kinds  of  intellectual  competence,  some  more  suited 
than  others  for  liberal  arts  purposes.  Furthermore,  it  is  too  easy 
either  to  overrate  conventional  competence,  that  prized  by  the 
majority  of  the  Guild  in  any  field  at  any  one  time,  or  it  is  too 
easy  to  underrate  unconventional  competence.  Perhaps  I  can 
illustrate.  In  almost  all  disciplines  these  days  we  are  developing 
a  good  many  scholars  of  what  one  might  call  a  high  degree  of 
"technical  mentality."  These  are  people  who  limit  quite  strictly 
the  mode  of  treating  their  material,  who  tend  to  set  up  relatively 
neat  little  theses  to  prove,  or  relatively  neat  little  correlations 
to  demonstrate,  but  that  is  about  all.  Such  people  can  often  get 
rather  high  ratings  of  scholarly  competence  from  colleagues  in 
the  field.  They  do  not  strike  me  as  people  on  the  whole  especially 
fitted  for  liberal  arts  scholarship  or  teaching.  By  contrast,  and 
indicating  the  ease  with  which  we  can  underrate  unconventional 
competence,  I  have  in  mind  a  man  visiting  us  next  year  as  a 
philosopher  of  science  whom  many  good  scientists  have  aban- 
doned and  whom  most  philosophers  will  not  yet  accept.  Yet  from 
my  reading  of  his  books  and  from  long  conversations  with  him, 
added  to  the  judgment  of  a  number  of  scholars  I  respect,  I  am 
reasonably  confident  that  this  man  is  very  gifted  intellectually, 
that  he  has  a  passion  for  pushing  into  the  frontiers  of  speculation, 
that  he  is  extremely  imaginative  and  original,  and  might  possibly 
be  a  prophetic  forerunner  of  things  to  come  in  both  science  and 
philosophy. 
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We  must  hear  in  mind  that  even  in  the  world  of  scholarship, 
the  forces  that  mold  scholars  into  traditional  mode-  of  evidence 
and  thought  are  considerable.  If  we  are  to  place  much  of  a 
premium  on  original  and  creative  thought,  we  must  be  forewarned 
against  too  heavy  a  reliance  on  the  scholar's  popular  respecta- 
bility, and  against  too  little  reliance  on  our  own  judgment  and  th<- 
willingness  to  take  some  risks. 

Secondly,  like  most  college  administrators.  I  am  much  con- 
cerned with  the  promise  of  a  man  as  a  teacher.  Any  evidence  as 
to  his  probable  success  in  this  respect  is  important.  I  would  not 
discount  teaching  as  a  conscious  art,  and  I  think  the  graduate 
schools  in  general  are  remiss  in  not  insisting  that  their  student- 
do  some  teaching  under  advice  and  criticism.  Nevertheless,  effec- 
tive teaching  is  so  much  a  function  of  a  scholar's  mind  and  person- 
ality that  I  tend  to  push  back  to  these  qualities  as  the  most  reliable 
indices  of  a  man's  promise  as  a  teacher. 

The  first  of  these  is  intellectual  viability  and  personal 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  If  a  man  is  to  be  a  scholar  and  teacher, 
his  learning  must  mean  a  great  deal  to  him.  Otherwise  it  is  not 
likely  to  mean  very  much  to  his  students.  Such  viability  and 
enthusiasm  are  excellent  signs  of  such  meaning.  The  zeal  can  be 
misguided,  but  without  it  we  lose  the  heart  of  our  educational 
possibility.  I  am  also  quite  aware  that  some  people  do  not  reveal 
their  viability  and  enthusiasm  in  obvious  ways  even  though  these 
soon  become  apparent  to  their  students.  It  often  takes  a  keen 
perception  and  thorough  investigation  to  spot  such  people,  and 
sometimes  we  miss.  This  is  no  reason,  however,  for  not  placing 
a  heavy  premium  on  these  qualities  and  looking  for  them. 

Secondly,  I  tend  to  look  for  what  I  would  call  philosophic 
and  psychological  sensibility.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  am 
asking  for  scholars  outside  the  fields  of  philosophy  and  psychology 
to  be  somewhat  formally  trained  in  them.  It  is  rather  that  I  seek 
in  teachers  simply  a  mind  and  disposition  to  consider  the  philo- 
sophic and  psychological  aspects  of  their  field  and  their  educa- 
tional confrontation.  In  the  last  analysis  the  ends  and  means  of 
education,  beyond  the  subject  matter  one  teaches,  are  essentially 
philosophic  and  psychological  matters.    Unless  a  scholar  has  a 
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mind  that  can  receive  and  understand  the  issues  involved,  he  is 
apt  to  fall  back  on  the  educational  dogmas  and  routines  that 
make  for  pedestrian  learning.  I  like  to  see  coupled  with  this 
understanding  reception  of  educational  possibilities,  a  kind  of 
exploratory  and  experimental  temperament.  Our  educational  and 
cultural  problems  are  so  vast  and  complicated,  and  present  such 
challenges,  that  I  am  far  more  fearful  that  rigid  and  routine 
treatments  will  fail  than  I  am  that  new  visions  and  methods  will 
bring  risks  and  dangers  in  their  train. 

What  about  the  character  of  the  candidate?  This  is  impor- 
tant, but  usually  oversimplified.  The  long  lists  of  character  and 
personality  traits  one  often  finds  on  the  checklists  of  recommenda- 
tions hardly  seem  satisfactory.  Our  best  teachers  and  scholars 
tend  to  be  unique  in  many  ways,  and  to  push  the  common  denom- 
inators too  far  can  make  for  institutional  mediocrity  rather  than 
otherwise.  Given  these  cautions  and  qualifications,  however,  I 
would  say  that  such  general  virtues  as  integrity,  conscience  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  general  decency,  and  so  on  are  properly 
taken  for  granted  as  minimum  demands.  I  have  a  couple  of 
further  touchstones  which  seem  to  me  important:  intellectual 
humility  and  basic  generosity  of  spirit.  It  seems  likely  that 
teaching  at  its  best  rarely  goes  on  without  such  qualities,  and 
I  agree  with  William  James  that  so  far  as  the  institution  itself  is 
concerned  and  the  society  around  it,  "culture  thrives  on  sym- 
pathies and  admirations." 
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FACULTY  FOR  A  PRIVATE  UNIVERSITY 

William  C.  DeVane 
Dean,  Yale  College 

From  what  you  have  heard  already  today,  and  especially 
from  what  President  Butterfield  has  said,  as  well  as  what  I  have 
concluded  from  my  too  long  career  as  a  dean,  I  think  it  is  essen- 
tially true  that  there  is  no  cut  and  dried  formula  for  achieving 
excellent  appointments  to  the  Faculty.  I  mean  by  this  that  there 
is  no  wise  code  for  this  purpose.  In  my  office,  it  has  become  m\ 
duty  to  pass,  with  the  help  of  a  Faculty  Committee,  upon  all 
candidates  for  appointment  to  any  rank  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  at  this  meeting  is 
to  intimate  the  kinds  of  things  I  look  for  in  the  records  of  the 
candidates.  Often  enough,  what  the  departments  give  me  in  sup- 
port of  their  candidates  for  appointment  or  promotion  is  not 
quite  what  I  am  looking  for.  They  have  their  special  and  par- 
ticular aims  which  are  not  always  the  aims  that  I  think  are  the 
best  for  the  College  or  even  the  University.  So  I  should  like  to 
speak  for  a  few  minutes  about  what  I  look  for  in  the  record. 

The  recommendations  which  come  from  the  departments  fall 
into  two  groups :  first,  the  appointments  to  the  lower  ranks,  assistant 
professor,  instructor,  and  assistant  in  instruction;  and,  second, 
appointment  or  promotion  to  a  rank  carrying  tenure,  associate 
professor  and  professor.  The  cases  dealing  with  the  lower  ranks 
are  much  more  numerous,  of  course.  As  we  go  up  the  scale  in 
rank  the  emphasis  shifts  somewhat  in  that  what  we  are  looking 
for  in  a  young  man  or  woman  who  will  begin  his  teaching  career 
in  the  College  will  be  different  from  what  we  will  look  for  in  an 
older  and  major  appointment.  This  is  only  a  matter  of  emphasis 
because  we  want  our  whole  Faculty  to  be  good  as  teachers,  and 
with  us  the  teacher's  program  almost  always  consists  of  teaching 
both  in  the  college  and  the  graduate  school.  But  the  young 
teacher,  of  course,  is  at  first  a  college  teacher,  and  must  earn 
his  graduate  course  after  a  few  years  by  his  effectiveness  as  a 
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teacher  and  his  learning  as  a  scholar.  As  he  goes  up  the  academic 
ladder  the  emphasis  shifts  more  to  his  scholarship. 

In  an  older  appointment  to  a  permanent  rank,  we  look  for 
the  person  of  authority,  as  evidenced  in  his  scholarship,  his  per- 
sonality, his  standing  in  his  profession  —  in  short,  a  person  of 
prestige,  personality  and  character.  I  always  look  to  see  if  he 
has  kept  his  interest  in  teaching,  broadly  conceived.  Does  he 
really  exert  the  profound  influence  upon  his  students,  graduate 
or  undergraduate,  which  a  rich,  disciplined  mind  and  a  fine 
human  being  ought  to  exact?  I  look  especially  to  see  if  there  is 
any  evidence  of  his  continuing  interest  in  undergraduates.  I  look 
to  see  if  he  will  be  a  good  colleague,  and  has  shown  a  willingness 
to  cooperate  in  departmental  affairs  and  in  the  larger  affairs  of 
the  institution.  All  these  qualities  should  be  present  in  balance, 
but  at  this  stage  the  candidate's  scholarship  should  have  the 
greatest  weight,  for  if  he  is  not  a  good  scholar  he  cannot  be  a 
good  teacher,  and  has  no  legitimate  place  in  the  academic  pro- 
fession. 

In  an  older  appointment,  there  is  one  thing  I  look  for 
particularly  and  shy  from  when  I  find  it.  I  don't  like  the  pro- 
fessor who  thinks  that  he  needs  disciples  around  him.  I  don't 
like  disciples,  that  is  after  the  original  twelve — or  make  it  eleven. 
Some  professors  think  they  must  have  disciples  to  feed  their  egos ; 
some  want  them  at  hand  to  do  their  work  for  them.  This  runs 
directly  contrary  to  my  idea  of  what  an  education  ought  to  do 
for  a  student.  It  ought  to  cultivate  in  the  young  a  deep,  central 
sense  of  integrity,  a  personal  integrity  that  will  help  them  to 
stand  upon  their  own  feet  and  not  be  intimidated  by  anyone. 

More  frequently  appointments  are  recommended  at  the  lower 
ranks.  And  here  we  look  for  the  elements  of  wisdom.  The 
young  man's  formal  training  will  tell  us  a  good  deal.  It  will 
show  his  basic  intelligence  and  his  competence  in  the  field  of 
his  endeavor  to  date.  How  well  has  he  managed  his  career  so 
far?  What  is  the  breadth  of  his  experience  in  the  world  so  far? 
Has  he  known  where  to  find  what  he  wants?  But  such  questions 
will  not  give  us  much  assurance  about  the  young  man's  future, 
and  one  would  like  to  know  a  good  deal  about  his  personality, 
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and  how  attractive  it  will  be  to  his  students.  How  much  physical 
and  intellectual  energy  does  he  have?  What  is  his  staying  power? 
How  aware  is  he  of  the  impression  he  makes  on  other  people? 
What  are  his  plans  for  the  future?  Too  often,  we  see  attractive 

young  men  teaching  out  of  their  enthusiasm  and  youth,  using  up 
their  capital  resources.  Those  resources,  unbacked  by  solid 
learning,  will  last  him  ten  years  at  most.  I  like  to  see  a  young 
man  at  this  stage  in  his  career  deeply  interested  in  his  teaching, 
which  is  an  art  to  be  learned,  but  also  determined  to  become  a 
champion  as  a  scholar  in  his  field.  These  are  difficult  things 
to  find  out,  especially  if  there  is  no  opportunity  to  interview  the 
young  man.  You  want  to  know  if  he  has  judgment  and  rigor, 
and  knows  when  to  temper  the  rigor  with  mercy. 

Now  most  appointing  officers  look  for  experience  in  the 
record  of  candidates.  I  am  a  heretic  upon  that  point,  for  it  is 
not  an  automatic  advantage.  Experience  is  often  as  bad  as  it  is 
good.  Once  the  young  man  is  on  the  Faculty,  we  can  take  care 
in  most  of  our  colleges  that  his  experience  is  good,  and  it  is 
very  much  our  duty  to  do  so.  This  is  best  done  by  his  wise 
elders  who  draw  him  into  the  subject  and  department  in  weekly 
sessions  and  good  counsel,  into  the  ways  of  the  college  and  the 
university. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  reiteration  of  an  idea  voiced 
early  in  my  remarks:  for  an  administrator  responsible  for  the 
personnel  of  the  Faculty  there  is  no  substitute  for  wisdom  —  a 
constant  awareness  and  flexibility,  and  a  sensitivity  that  amounts 
to  intuition.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  attributes  of  a  dean,  after 
all,  are  patience  and  low  cunning. 
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FACULTY  FOR  A  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Edward  D.  Eddy,  Jr. 

Vice  President  and  Provost 
University  of  New  Hampshire 

In  keeping  with  the  instructions  to  the  panel,  my  contribu- 
tion will  be  short  and  bittersweet.  In  other  words,  please  excuse 
the  generalizations.  My  criterion  for  the  teacher  includes  eight 
points.    I'll  cover  them  rapidly. 

(1)  Despite  the  fact  that  we  were  told  to  deal  with  charac- 
teristics "aside  from  subject  matter  competence,"  my  conscience 
will  not  allow  me  to  take  that  "aside."  Subject  matter  com- 
petence is  still  the  prime  requisite  in  a  teacher.  If  possible,  he 
should  have  a  Ph.D.,  because  the  Ph.D.  is  still  the  best  measure 
of  preparation  in  the  subject  field.  Our  chief  complaint  with  the 
Ph.D.  is  that  it  offers  us  what  we  want  —  thorough  grounding  in 
a  particular  field  —  but  not  all  of  what  we  want.  Most  of  us 
would  also  like  some  breadth  in  allied  fields. 

(2)  The  teacher's  qualifications  should  include  "experience" 
—  but,  since  one  must  start  some  place,  at  the  outset  "potential" 
will  have  to  be  substitued  for  "experience."  There  is,  of  course, 
no  way  to  measure  potential,  but  one  may  get  the  feel  of  it  by 
conversation  with  the  candidate's  teachers,  by  an  examination  of 
his  academic  record,  by  a  sharp  look  at  the  kinds  of  choices  he 
has  made  at  important  turning  points  in  his  career. 

(3)  The  third  characteristic  or  quality  is  so  very  important 
and  yet  so  often  neglected:  the  candidate's  ability  as  a  teacher 
as  demonstrated  by  performance.  If  we  were  really  sure  what 
we  meant  by  "good  teaching,"  we  might  be  able  to  devise  a 
battery  of  tests  to  measure  it.  On  the  other  hand,  thank  heavens 
we  can't!  In  place  of  measurement,  we  must  substitute  demon- 
strated performance.  But  we  must  also  make  sure  we  do  substi- 
tute it.  We  can't  evaluate  teaching  ability  by  pouring  over  tran- 
scripts and  placement  folders.    When  a  Protestant  church  seeks 
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a  minister,  it  usually  sends  a  committee  to  hear  him  preach.    V\  e 
might  well  encourage  travel  so  that  we  can  watch  the  teacher  teach. 

(4)  The  fourth  criterion  is  evidence  of  a  desire  to  sta) 
abreast  and,  further,  evidence  that  the  desire  is  matched  bj 
activity.  The  teacher  is  not  only  a  custodian  of  subject  matt*) ■; 
he  is  also  a  creator.  The  creativity  and  imagination  help  keep 
the  custodian  alive  and  vital.  As  one  college  president  once  told 
me,  "Shakespeare  died  in  1616;  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  reburied  annually  by  a  spiritless  professor."  What  is  the 
measurement  of  creativity?  Well,  let's  not  dismiss  too  quickly 
the  "publish  or  perish"  theme.  It  may  have  been  overworked,  but 
research,  publications,  and  professional  activity  are  still  the  best 
evidence  that  the  teacher  didn't  stop  learning  when  his  doctoral 
orals  were  over. 

(5)  In  the  fifth  place,  the  teacher's  point  of  view  is  impor- 
tant. Where  has  he  taken  his  stand  in  his  subject  field?  What  is 
his  specialization?  Is  he  an  intelligent  —  yes,  even  ardent  — 
advocate?  I  mention  this  on  my  list  because  I  am  convinced  that 
we  need  to  bend  over  backward  to  be  sure  we  have  variety  in  our 
departments.  It  is  too  easy  and  too  comfortable  to  reflect,  es- 
pecially in  the  social  sciences,  only  one  school  of  thought.  And 
to  hire  teachers  who  agree  with  the  chairman.  It  is  not  enough, 
of  course,  to  find  someone  who  believes  differently;  he  must  also 
be  a  willing  advocate  of  his  difference.  This  means  bucking  the 
trend  on  the  real  "silent  generation"  —  the  teachers.  As  Paul 
Lazarsfeld  points  out  in  THE  ACADEMIC  MIND:  "a  seriously 
dangerous  consequence  of  McCarthyism  has  been  an  almost  im- 
perceptible yet  steady  growth  of  anticipatory  self-censorship  on 
the  part  of  persons  teaching  in  the  area  of  controversial  matters." 
And  as  a  Harvard  Student  Council  report  wisely  observed:  "Stu- 
dents frequently  receive  the  impression  that  (the)  noncommitted. 
objective  stance  is  the  only  one  that  is  scholarly  and  scientific." 
No,  we're  looking  for  teachers  who  have  opinions  and  are  willing 
to  express  and  defend  them.  And  we're  looking  for  a  variety 
in  order  to  avoid  possible  indoctrination. 

(6)  The  sixth  criterion  follows  from  the  fifth.  Is  the  teacher 
distinctive  and  yet  adjustable?    I'll  limit  my  discussion  of  this 
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point  by  asking  questions  to  illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind.  Is  he 
sympathetic  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution — and  yet  not  willing 
to  rest  on  the  fat  cushion  of  tradition?  Is  he  a  "character"  and 
yet  not  obnoxiously  so?  Is  he  able  and  willing  to  participate  in 
and  contribute  to  the  concentric  circles  of  community  which  he 
will  join?  On  this  latter  point,  for  instance,  we're  part  and  parcel 
of  a  small  New  England  town.  The  mouse  who  likes  to  hide 
behind  the  city's  skyscrapers  won't  find  our  buildings  tall  enough. 

(7)  I'm  not  ashamed  to  state  rather  baldly  my  seventh  point: 
Does  the  man  have  an  honest,  unsentimentalized  caring  for  stu- 
dents? When  he  begins  to  sigh, '"I  just  can't  understand  modern 
youth,"  then  he's  lost  his  own.  By  "caring"  I  don't  mean  smother 
love.  I  intend  to  imply  a  deep  and  abiding  respect  for  the 
fragility  and  dignity  of  individual  man  —  and  a  willingness  to 
apply  to  particular  persons  that  respect.  What  is  the  application? 
Let  me  paraphrase  the  Hallmark  card  motto:  "When  you  care 
enough  to  expect  the  very  best  — -  of  yourself  first  and  then  of 
the  student." 

(8)  Finally,  a  criterion  which  I  save  for  the  last  but  which 
should  be  near  the  top :  What  is  the  image  of  man  this  teacher  will 
present  to  his  students?  I  am  sure  we  must  not  overlook  the  impor- 
tance of  example.  We  make  many  claims  about  turning  out  men 
and  women  of  character.  We  can  back  up  some  of  those  claims 
by  an  honest  attempt  to  select  teachers  who  demonstrate  in  their 
very  being  the  qualities  we'd  like  to  promulgate.  I'm  trying  to 
speak  about  people  whose  lives  are  worth  emulating.  In  other 
words,  teachers  who  are  both  good  men  and  good  scholars.  Nor 
am  I  implying  a  Sunday  School  approach  to  higher  education. 
I  can't  forget  easily  what  one  student  told  me  several  years  ago 
in  a  phrase  which  mirrors  his  entire  generation:  "Where  I  find 
weakness,  I'll  take  advantage  of  it;  but  where  I  find  strength, 
I'll  respect  it."  I  plead  here,  then,  for  strength  in  the  man  as 
well  as  the  discipline.  I  plead  for  the  kind  of  approach  re- 
flected in  the  statement  of  William  Ernest  Hocking:  "The  assump- 
tion of  the  teacher  is  that  interest  in  truth  is  presently  locked  in 
every  human  being;  and  that  it  will  respond  to  any  genuine 
presentation  of  the  real  article."  The  words  "genuine"  and  "real" 
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are   the   important   ones   here.     A   genuine   presentation    means 
strength  in  the  man;  the  real  artiele  means  strength  in  the  sub 
area. 

In  many  ways,  teaching  is  a  self-perpetuating  profession. 
Good  teachers  inspire  students  to  join  them;  poor  teachers  dis- 
courage. The  example  of  a  teacher  devoted  to  his  suhject  and 
earing  intelligently  for  his  student  may  well  be  the  strongesl 
factor  in  drawing  new  recruits  to  the  teaching  profession. 

In  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING,  Gilbert  Highet  caution-  ifi 
not  to  criticize  or  to  dismiss  too  easily:  "(The  students)  have  no 
faults,  except  the  very  ones  they  are  asking  you  (the  teacher) 
to  eradicate:  ignorance,  shallowness,  and  inexperience.  ...  It  will 
be  useless  ...  to  wish  that  there  were  only  two  or  three,  or 
that  they  were  all  more  mature.  They  will  always  be  young, 
and  there  will  always  be  lots  of  them." 
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FACULTY  FOR  A  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

William  C.  Gaige 

President,  Rhode  Island 

College  of  Education 

May  I  preface  my  remarks  by  mentioning  a  development 
which  I  think  gives  promise  for  the  better  education  of  college 
teachers.  This  development  is  the  coming  together  of  two  streams 
in  American  higher  education  which  have  been  tragically  sep- 
arated for  over  fifty  years.  The  one  stream  is  the  mainstream 
of  liberal  education  which  is  capped  by  the  graduate  school  of 
arts  and  sciences.  The  other  stream  is  the  stream  of  teacher  edu- 
cation institutions  capped  by  the  graduate  schools  of  education 
that  began  over  a  hundred  years  ago  to  do  the  job  of  educating 
teachers  for  our  common  schools  because  this  job  was  rejected 
by  the  liberal  arts  colleges.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  American  education 
that  these  streams  have  run  parallel  to  each  other  separated  by  a 
mountain  of  misunderstanding  and  intolerance.  I  shall  not  say 
which  side  of  the  mountain  is  most  precipitous.  The  mainstream 
of  liberal  education  has  been  subject-matter  oriented  and  has 
made  magnificent  contributions.  The  stream  of  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions,  cut  off  from  the  main  wellsprings  of  scholarship, 
has  been  psychologically  and  sociologically  oriented  toward  serv- 
ing society  in  all  of  its  aspects,  particularly  at  the  grass  roots, 
and  has  performed  heroic  service.  The  one  stream  has  denied 
that  there  is  any  value  to  courses  in  social  foundations,  educa- 
tional psychology,  and  methodology.  The  other  stream  has  been 
guilty  of  proliferating  the  very  real  values  in  these  fields,  some- 
times to  the  point  of  the  ridiculous. 

Starting  before  the  war,  but  particularly  since  the  war, 
teachers  colleges  have  been  improving  the  liberal  content  of 
their  programs,  and  liberal  arts  colleges  have  been  adopting  the 
best  in  the  psychology  of  learning  and  methodology,  until  in  many 
of  both  types  of  institutions,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  programs 


apart.  The  very  real  needs  of  the  American  people  for  an  im- 
proved educational  system  have  brought  academic  scholars  and 

educationists,  if  you  wish,  to  the  same  table.  These  same  needs 
have,  with  the  help  of  the  foundations,  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  master  of  arts  in  teaching  programs  in  almost  all  of  the 
graduate  schools  of  arts  and  sciences  in  our  best  colleges  and 
universities.  Thus  the  graduate  schools  have  had  to  introduce 
experiences  and  courses  in  the  psychology  of  learning  and  method- 
ology. They  are  finding  that  out  of  the  welter  of  these  educational 
practices,  there  are  some  of  real  value.  Perhaps  this  experience 
is,  to  some  degree,  responsible  for  the  development  of  more  con- 
cern for  the  preparation  of  college  teachers  as  such.  I  think  it 
has.  The  flowing  together  of  these  two  streams  in  higher  education 
is  a  promising  development  in  two  directions.  Certainly  it  is 
greatly  improving  the  education  of  our  teachers  for  the  schools, 
and  I  hope  in  time  it  will  improve  the  education  of  college 
teachers. 

For  my  part,  I  am  talking  about  college  teachers  in  state 
colleges,  not  universities  with  graduate  schools  or  liberal  arts 
colleges  of  high  endowment,  low  student-faculty  ratios  and  dis- 
tinguished academic  reputations.  We,  like  so  many  other  col- 
leges, have  moderately  heavy  teaching  loads  and  no  tradition 
of  research  and  scholarly  production.  We  can  attract  few,  if 
any,  brilliant  research  scholars,  and  we  do  not  wTant  the  only 
measure  of  those  PhDs  we  hire  to  be  that  they  were  mediocre 
research  scholars.  We  do  want  the  PhDs  we  hire  to  have  done 
competent  research  and  to  be  competent  scholars  in  their  par- 
ticular subjects.  This  is  equally  true  of  those  wTith  master  of 
arts  degrees  whom  we  must  hire  in  increasingly  larger  numbers. 
We  want  our  new  faculty  members  to  have  spent  most  of  their 
graduate  time  working  on  the  academic  materials  of  their  dis- 
cipline, though  at  the  doctor's  level  this  work  must  not  be  so 
narrowly  specialized  as  to  prevent  knowledge  of  the  scope  of 
their  own  subject,  let  alone  of  other  disciplines.  So  much  for 
who  we  are  and  the  quality  of  the  scholarship  we  seek. 

We  can  dream  about,  but  rarely  hope  for  the  perfect  college 
teacher,  no  more  than  we  can  hope  to  graduate  the  perfectly  edu- 
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cated  student,  and  we  realize  that  the  characteristics  of  the  col- 
lege teacher  derive  only  in  part  from  his  experiences  in  graduate 
school.  We  want  our  new  teachers  to  communicate.  We  hope 
they  can  write  clearly  and  with  enough  resilience  of  style  to  cope 
with  the  nature  of  their  material,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  be  able  to  communicate  their  ideas  by  lucid,  coherent 
speech.    And  how  else  can  they  communicate  their  enthusiasm? 

Whether  we  like  the  term  general  education,  or  wish  to 
designate  the  kinds  of  work  on  which  all  college  students  will 
spend  over  half  their  time  by  some  other  term,  the  preponderance 
of  all  teaching  in  college  must  be  in  subjects  in  which  students 
are  not  specializing.  New  college  teachers  must  do  a  great  deal 
of  this  kind  of  teaching,  and  we  want  them  to  understand  why; 
but  above  all,  we  want  them  to  understand  that  this  teaching  is 
important.  Furthermore,  we  want  them  to  understand  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  students  are  potentially  competent  and  are 
amenable  to  the  right  kinds  of  good  teaching.  Beginning  courses 
are  of  overriding  importance,  not  only  for  the  few  who  will  fall 
in  love  with  the  subject  and  marry  it  in  a  major,  but  for  the 
many  who  can  learn  new  dimensions  of  thinking  and  judging 
for  the  lives  ahead  of  them.  Superficiality  in  the  teaching  of  our 
elementary  courses  is  tragically  wasteful  of  students  and  damag- 
ing to  society. 

Furthermore,  it  is  an  axiom  that  transfer  of  experience  will 
not  take  place  unless  planned  for — at  least  not  among  those  below 
brilliance.  We  want  our  new  faculty  members  to  have  a  broad 
enough  vision  to  teach  their  subjects  with  such  understanding 
and  sympathy  towards  other  disciplines  that  the  students  will  do 
the  necessary  integrating.  We  want  our  faculty  members  to  have 
some  idea  as  to  how  learning  takes  place.  We  want  them  to 
know  clearly  what  an  intellectual  experience  is  —  to  know  the 
difference  between  assignments  that  result  in  hard  thinking  and 
intellectual  growth,  and  quantitative  assignments  that  are  simply 
time-consuming.  There  are  tools  of  instruction  and  ways  of 
making  assignments.  For  instance,  the  problem  of  honesty  has 
both  a  moral  and  an  intellectual  aspect.  The  assignment  of  a 
book  or  article  review,  or  of  a  paper,  can  be  stated  as  a  problem 
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or  a  question,  v\hi<-h  is  intellectually  h<-lplul  and  makes  cheating 
almost  impossible.  There  is  no  one  perfecl  method  of  instruction. 
A  change  of  pace  is  helpful,  and  some  direct  studenl  participation 

is   mandatory. 

We  want  our  new  faculty  members  to  know  clearly  what  they 
want  to  measure  and  then  to  know  how  to  measure  it  effectively. 
There  are  good  and  poor  examination-,  and  good  and  poor  ways 
of  evaluating  them,  and  there  are  other  evaluations  to  be  made 
besides  those  of  term  papers  and  final  examinations. 

We  want  our  new  faculty  members  to  have  some  professional 
ideals  and  to  know  the  meaning  of  academic  freedom.  We  don't 
want  them  to  be  simply  cogs  in  a  wheel,  but  we  want  them  to 
understand  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  curriculum,  to  their 
department  chairmen  and  dean,  and  to  their  fellow  teacher-. 
Above  all,  we  want  them  to  know  what  they  know  and  believe, 
and  to  state  it  clearly.  And  finally,  we  want  them  to  know  that 
whether  they  write  or  not,  they  must  constantly  drink  long  and 
deep  from  the  well  of  scholarship. 

Whether  the  aims  of  a  college  education  are  taught  or  talked 
about  as  philosophy  or  history,  new  college  teachers  should  have 
some  ideas  as  to  what  the  major  and  minor  goals  are,  or  should 
be,  in  our  variegated  system  of  higher  education.  Whether  the 
composition  of  the  college  student  body  is  taught  or  talked  about 
as  sociology  or  economics,  new  college  teachers  should  have  some 
idea  as  to  why  the  students  are  there  and  out  of  what  kind  of  a 
background  they  come.  Whether  the  nature  of  learning  is  taught 
or  talked  about  as  psychology  or  methodology,  the  new  college 
teacher  should  have  some  idea  about  how  students  learn  and 
what  learning  situations  are  most  conducive  to  learning  and 
what  evaluations  measure  growth  toward  mature  judgment  and 
competent  thinking. 

These  qualities  and  abilities  should  be,  in  varying  propor- 
tions and  to  some  degree,  the  possession  of  all  young  college 
teachers.  Only  a  man  of  unique  genius  will  have  them  all  in  the 
right  proportion.  Perhaps  five  to  ten  per  cent  are  so  naturally 
endowed  that  the  University  need  take  no  thought  for  their  teach- 
ing talent.    Certainly,  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  college  to  tell 
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the  graduate  school  how  to  strive  to  develop  the  attitudes,  knowl- 
edge and  skills  required  by  most  to  make  a  competent  beginning 
at  college  teaching.  Certainly,  too,  the  college  faculty  and  admin- 
istration have  a  usually  sadly-neglected  responsibility  to  develop 
the  teaching  qualities  of  their  own  newly-come  faculty  members. 
But  the  colleges  do  have  the  right  to  expect  that  graduate  schools 
will  give  consideration  to  the  nature  and  functions  of  under- 
graduate teaching,  and  to  the  attitudes  and  abilities  of  those  who 
will  become  teachers.  Graduate  schools  do  have  the  responsibility 
to  develop  some  kind  of  program  to  assure  better  college  teaching. 
They  cannot  depend  upon  the  faulty  memory  and  faulty  judgment 
of  their  graduate  students  to  emulate  their  undergraduate  teachers, 
nor  can  these  students  depend  upon  informal  advice  from  their 
graduate  adviser,  who  may  be  a  great  scholar  and  a  bad  teacher, 
or  who,  if  a  good  teacher,  may  be  so  because  of  unique  personal 
qualities  not  available  to  the  graduate  student. 

These  responsibilities  of  the  graduate  school  are  more  neces- 
sary today  because  of  the  growing  complexities  and  narrowness 
of  graduate  study,  because  of  the  larger  numbers  of  graduate 
students  and  the  need  to  employ  those  who  in  the  past  might  not 
have  been  employed,  because  of  the  increasingly  diverse  back- 
grounds and  capacities  of  college  students,  and  because  of  the 
need  of  our  society  for  the  best  accomplishment  of  all  of  our 
college  students.  Unless  faculties  of  graduate  schools  themselves 
understand  these  responsibilities  and  strive  earnestly  to  meet 
them,  the  pursuit  of  excellence  will  be  over  slow  roads,  wasteful 
of  time  and  human  resources. 
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THE  ROLE  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  GR  \W  ITE  SCHOOL 
IN  TEACHER  PREPARATION 

John  G.  Darley 
Executive  Secretary- 
American  Psychological  Association 

I  speak  to  you  tonight  as  a  refugee  or  fugitive  from  the 
administrative  staff  of  a  graduate  school.  For  12  years,  I  served 
in  such  an  administrative  capacity,  and  my  remarks  are  in  large 
part  based  on  this  experience  as  well  as  on  my  concern  for  the 
general  problems  of  manpower  distribution  and  utilization.  It  i- 
understandable  that  the  profession  of  higher  education  turns  to 
the  graduate  school  to  seek  help  in  the  area  of  preparation  of 
teachers  in  the  college  years.  But  it  is  equally  important  to  recog- 
nize the  limitations  of  the  graduate  school  and  the  many  com- 
peting demands  for  its  services  if  its  role  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  is  to  be  clearly  understood. 

Let  me  start  by  making  several  general  observations  about 
graduate  schools.  I  claim  no  originality  for  these  observations: 
many  of  them  have  already  been  made  in  the  report  sponsored 
by  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  known  as  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  distinguished  deans  of  the  graduate  schools  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  Harvard  University,  and  in  many  earlier  reports  in 
the  literature  on  graduate  education.  My  task  tonight  is  to  bring 
them  together  for  you  in  one  place  so  that  you  can  see  some  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  graduate  schools  operate. 

First,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  graduate  schools 
are  either  symbiotic  or  parasitic,  depending  upon  the  viewpoint 
of  the  particular  faculties  of  the  institution  involved.  Graduate 
schools  generally  speaking  have  no  budget  under  their  own  control 
for  the  employment  of  faculties.  The  role  or  mission  of  the  grad- 
uate school  is  not  clearly  defined,  as  is  the  case  of  the  under- 
graduate college  or  the  professional  school.    This  lack  of  defini- 
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tion  of  role  or  mission  is  true  even  when  graduate  programs  are 
separately  administered  or  when  they  are  administered  under  a 
single  graduate  school  administration.  At  least  the  following  three 
missions  can  be  defined  for  graduate  schools:  preparation  of  indi- 
viduals for  careers  in  research;  preparation  of  individuals  for 
careers  in  teaching;  and  preparation  of  individuals  for  careers 
in  the  private  practice  of  various  professions. 

In  this  symbiotic  or  parasitic  relationship,  it  is  to  the  short- 
term  advantage  of  the  deans  of  undergraduate  and  professional 
schools  to  keep  the  graduate  school  administration  and  power  at 
a  minimum.  In  the  short  run,  this  relationship  means  for  the 
undergraduate  and  professional  school  minimum  interference 
with  the  assignment  of  personnel  to  the  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate functions;  minimum  review  of  standards  of  education  by 
colleagues  in  adjacent  fields;  and  maximum  freedom  in  the  deter- 
mination of  standards  for  higher  degrees.  Thus,  the  graduate 
school  is  destined  to  play  the  role  of  the  poor  but  honest  member 
of  the  academic  family.  This  is  not  an  easy  role  to  play.  Cer- 
tainly most  graduate  schools  are  poor  and  some  of  them— honest. 

The  second  aspect  of  graduate  education  to  which  I  would 
direct  your  attention  is  the  monopolistic  nature  of  the  enterprise. 
Based  on  reports  from  the  National  Research  Council  and  its 
Office  of  Scientific  Personnel,  it  is  evident  that  thirty  graduate 
schools  out  of  the  190  or  more  with  authority  to  grant  the  Ph.D. 
have  produced  75  per  cent  of  all  Ph.D.'s  in  the  21-year  span 
from  1936  to  1956.  Furthermore,  these  30  graduate  schools 
must  be  numbered  among  the  50  institutions  holding  80  per  cent 
or  more  of  government  research  contracts,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

In  passing,  it  is  important  to  notice  the  effect  of  this  mo- 
nopoly structure  on  the  self-image  of  graduate  students.  The 
greater  majority  of  them  derive  their  picture  of  the  role  of  the 
faculty  member  from  the  faculty  members  they  have  seen  in 
these  thirty  institutions.  Upon  completion  of  their  own  graduate 
study,  they  will  strive  to  stay  in  institutions  of  a  similar  type,  if 
they  are  to  stay  in  higher  education  at  all.  It  comes  as  a  real 
surprise  to  them,  therefore,  when  they  move  on  to  teaching  posi- 
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tions  in  the  small  colleges  and  discover  that,  typically,  they  will 
be  held  responsible  for  L3  to  18  contact  hours  in  class  per  week; 
they  will  have  limited  opportunity  for  participation  in  research 
projects;  and  they  must  deal  with  an  academic  environment  thai 
does  not  involve  a  major  graduate   program. 

Not  only  are  the  products  of  graduate  process  confined,  in 
the  main,  to  a  small  number  of  schools,  but  in  addition  the  coin- 
petition  for  the  Ph.D.  products  of  these  graduate  school-  is  be- 
coming increasingly  complex.  Recent  surveys  of  the  National 
Education  Association  for  the  1954-56  biennium,  together  with 
other  figures,  would  indicate  that  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
Ph.D.  products  find  subsequent  employment  in  higher  education; 
approximately  25  per  cent  find  subsequent  employment  in  the 
private  economy;  and  the  remaining  15  per  cent  find  employment 
in  government  service.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  also  important 
to  note  that,  across  the  typical  annual  production  of  Ph.D.'s, 
approximately  36  per  cent  return  to  jobs  from  which  they  came 
to  complete  their  graduate  training  whereas  the  remaining  61  per 
cent  go  on  from  the  Ph.D.  degree  to  new  jobs.  It  is  evident  in 
these  data  and  in  reports  that  have  made  use  of  them  that  the 
proportion  of  Ph.D's  on  faculties  will  probably  decline  in  the 
years  ahead  as  faculties  expand  to  meet  the  demands  of  increased 
student  enrollments.  It  is  predicted  in  one  report,  for  example, 
that  by  1970  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  faculties  will  hold 
the  Ph.D.  degree;  the  present  figure  would  indicate  that  approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent  of  faculty  members  hold  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

The  figures  given  above  regarding  the  ultimate  employment 
of  Ph.D.  degrees  must  of  course  be  qualified  in  terms  of  the  wide 
variance  that  exists  from  field  to  field.  For  example,  by  far  the 
greater  majority  of  those  who  obtain  the  Ph.D.  in  English  will 
later  be  found  employed  in  higher  education;  but  well  under 
half  of  those  who  obtain  a  Ph.D.  in  a  high  demand  science  field 
such  as  chemistry  will  subsequently  be  found  in  faculty  employ- 
ment. The  variance  across  fields  raises  distinct  problems  for 
the  nature  of  teaching  field  by  field  in  the  years  ahead  in  the 
colleges  concerned  with  teacher  supply  problems. 

Within  the  small  number  of  graduate  schools  producing  the 
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greatest  number  of  Ph.D.'s  and  within  the  same  small  group  of 
graduate  schools  holding  high  proportions  of  research  contracts, 
it  is  furthermore  to  be  noticed  that  the  teaching  assistantship  tends 
to  be  debased  in  the  present  market  for  graduate  students.  So 
rich  are  the  fellowship  opportunities  and  the  research  assistant- 
ship  opportunities  that  the  teaching  assistantship  comes  to  have 
a  low  priority  both  in  the  motivations  of  graduate  faculties  and 
prospective  graduate  students. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  with  respect  to  the  somewhat  monop- 
olistic control  of  the  training  program  that  our  recruitment  pro- 
grams for  graduate  schools  leave  something  to  be  desired.  It  is 
fairly  well  evident  by  now  that  the  number  of  Ph.D.'s  being  pro- 
duced each  year  fall  well  behind  the  society's  requirements  not 
only  for  employment  in  higher  education  but  also  for  employ- 
ment in  the  professions,  in  private  practice,  and  in  government. 
It  may  be  said  with  some  justification  that  we  have  not  yet  made 
training  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree  as  meaningful  as  the  train- 
ing programs  in  professional  schools  and  undergraduate  schools 
offering  an  employment  degree  at  the  level  of  the  bachelor's. 

In  the  context  of  the  problem  of  monopoly  control  of  the 
Ph.D.  degree,  as  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  statement,  we  need 
also  to  look  at  the  confusion  that  has  been  introduced  over  the 
years  of  the  graduate  program  in  the  meaning  and  the  place  of 
the  master's  degree.  It  has  been  variously  labelled  a  consolation 
prize,  a  super-professional  degree,  or  a  necessary  evil  in  the  entire 
scene.  Thus,  while  we  may  have  protected  in  some  degree  the 
meaning  of  the  Ph.D.,  we  have  given  up  quite  badly  in  protecting 
the  meaning  and  standards  of  the  master's  degree.  It  will  be 
necessary  in  the  years  ahead  to  review  the  role  of  the  master's 
degree  particularly  with  reference  to  its  possible  meaning  in 
teacher  preparation. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  third  general  characteristic  of  graduate 
education.  You  will  recall  that  I  have  defined  it  as  being  either 
a  symbiotic  or  parasitic  attachment  to  the  total  educational  enter- 
prise, institution  by  institution.  I  have  also  indicated  that  graduate 
education  is  somewhat  of  a  monopoly  wherein  a  handful  of  quite 
large  schools  produce  a  substantial  majority  of  all  Ph.D.'s,  year 
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by  year.  We  are  witnessing  a  situation  in  which  substantia]  effort 

is  being  made  by  the  federal  government  to  spread  the  base  of 
Ph.D.  production.  Examples  of  these  efforts  may  b<*  -<-<-n  in 
the  graduate  fellowship  program  of  the  National  \)<-\<-iu  <•  Educa- 
tion Act  and  in  the  cooperative  fellowship  program  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  It  is  clear  from  both  of  these  pro- 
grams that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  spread  the  production 
base  from  which  Ph.D.'s  are  derived.  I  would  predict  that  tin- 
years  ahead  would  provide  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  of 
federal  activity  as  we  come  to  realize  in  this  country  that  brain 
power  is  not  to  be  bounded  by  state  lines  or  by  regional  limita- 
tions or  by  economic  factors  determining  choice  of  institutions. 

But,  to  return  to  the  third  aspect  of  graduate  education  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention,  it  must  be  clearly  recognized 
that  graduate  programs  represent  the  last  and  greatest  stronghold 
of  conservatism  in  higher  education.  A  few  examples  of  some  of 
the  prevailing  conflicts  regarding  graduate  education  should  make 
this  clear. 

There  is  first  the  continuing  controversy  regarding  the  place 
of  foreign  languages  as  requirements  for  graduate  degree.  The 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy  are  characterized  more 
by  their  emotional  brilliance  than  by  their  logical  content. 

There  is,  as  another  example,  the  maintenance  of  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  something  sacred  in  the  apprentice-master 
relationship  in  graduate  study,  under  which  the  graduate  student 
as  the  apprentice  learns  from  contact  with  the  master,  even  though 
the  master  may  have  many  more  apprentices  than  he  could  handle 
and  even  though  the  master  may  be  heavily  engaged  off  the 
campus  as  a  consultant  both  to  government  and  private  industry. 

There  is,  in  the  third  place,  the  assumption  of  maturity  as  a 
characteristic  of  our  graduate  students,  even  though  many  grad- 
uate students  are  pushed  into  the  graduate  years  largely  under 
the  duress  of  social  forces  and  not  because  of  a  kind  of  inner 
drive  for  scholarship  and  research.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  large  number  of  master's  degrees  given  in  all  our  major  insti- 
tutions, both  public  and  private. 

The  graduate  school  is  furthermore  the  last  stronghold  of 
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the  amateur  gentleman  approach  to  scholarship.  Time  barriers 
are  removed,  along  with  many  of  the  other  restraints  that  are 
maintained  in  the  undergraduate  and  professional  school.  The 
result  of  this  is  the  finding,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident,  that  the  attainment  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  takes  typically 
five  to  six  calendar  years,  that  the  Ph.D.  at  the  point  of  the  receipt 
of  the  degree  is  somewhere  between  28  and  30  years  of  age,  and 
that  the  Ph.D.  by  this  time,  although  he  may  have  gone  through 
the  motions  of  research  training,  certainly  has  not  gone  through 
the  motions  of  being  trained  for  his  possible  role  as  a  teacher. 

It  is  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  years  to  attain 
the  degree  that  the  laboratory  sciences  are  in  a  somewhat  better 
position  while  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  err  on  the  side 
of  programs  that  are  too  long. 

Another  element  in  the  house  of  conservatism  that  is  graduate 
education  involves  the  definition  of  the  thesis  as  an  original  con- 
tribution to  knowledge.  This  shibboleth  must  chronically  haunt 
graduate  students  who  have  not  the  faintest  idea  as  to  its  inter- 
pretation and  who  are  often  working  under  men  who  themselves 
have  not  really  made  very  many  original  contributions  to 
knowledge. 

There  is  within  the  discussion  of  graduate  education  a  strange 
and  continuing  argument  that  seems  to  involve  the  maintenance 
of  absolute  standards  of  excellence,  whereas  the  real  issue  in  the 
administration  of  graduate  programs  is  the  reduction  in  the  ranges 
of  abilities  and  competencies  within  which  the  Ph.D.  degree  may 
be  earned.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  there  is  no  more  an 
absolute  standard  in  graduate  education  than  there  is  in  any  other 
kind  of  education.  It  is  well  known  by  now  that  it  is  possible  to 
find  an  institution  that  will  grant  the  bachelor's  degree  to  almost 
any  level  of  non-institutionalized  abilities;  I  have  the  temerity 
to  suggest  that  a  comparable  situation  exists  in  our  graduate 
schools.  Since  we  are  not  clear  as  to  what  constitutes  absolute 
standards,  nor  can  we  define  nor  defend  them,  we  find  that  a  re- 
lated characteristic  of  the  discussion  regarding  graduate  programs 
involves  what  may  be  called  a  pecking  order  among  various  fields, 
such  certain  fields  that  are  deemed  by  common  consent  to  be  high 
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Standard  fields  and  other,-,  that  an*  deemed  by  eonmion  consent  low 
standard  fields.  These  pecking  orders  grow  up  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  argument  about  absolute  standard-. 

There  is  furthermore  within  graduate  schools  and  within  the 
consumers  of  the  product  of  graduate  schools  a  continuing  debate 
around  the  research  image  versus  the  teaching  image  of  the  prod- 
uct of  graduate  schools.  In  this  controversy,  it  is  often  assumed 
that  there  is  either  a  zero  correlation  or  an  actual  negative  correla- 
tion between  research  competence  and  teaching  competence.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  the  faculties  of  all  institutions  con- 
tinually complain  that  teaching  is  not  recognized  in  terms  of  ad- 
vancement. However,  if  research  studies  are  undertaken  of  the 
goodness  of  teaching,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  the  faculty  that 
is  the  first  to  decry  such  studies. 

These  three  sets  of  observations  —  the  place  of  the  graduate 
school  in  the  overall  administration  of  the  institution,  the  mo- 
nopolistic nature  of  the  graduate  school  enterprise,  and  the  con- 
servative leanings  of  the  graduate  school  —  give  you  some  picture 
of  the  unit  to  which  you  quite  properly  turn  for  consideration  for 
assistance  in  finding  the  teachers  that  you  will  need  in  the  future. 
Lest  it  appear  that  I  have  been  too  critical  of  the  enterprise,  it 
must  still  be  remembered  that  graduate  schools  represent  the  last 
great  hope  for  education  even  though  they  are  beset  by  many  de- 
mands and  even  though  they  have  a  hard  time  restricting  or  de- 
fining the  roles  and  missions  placed  upon  them. 

What  now  can  be  done  in  this  situation?  Certainly  there  will 
be  no  simple  solution;  the  problems  that  dog  graduate  schools  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  larger  problems  in  higher  education.  These 
include  the  extensive  loss  af  able  high  school  seniors  from  the 
end  of  grade  12  to  the  opening  of  the  college  year,  the  excessively 
high  withdrawal  rate  within  the  undergraduate  and  professional 
school  years,  the  inadequate  financing  that  is  characteristic  of 
higher  education,  and  society's  expectations  for  higher  education. 
In  this  regard,  it  is  generally  to  be  noticed  that  the  consumers  of 
higher  education  have  a  high  and  early  vocational  motivation.  It 
is  further  to  be  noticed  that  we  sit  on  the  dynamite  keg  of  a  major 
controversy  between  public  and  private  higher  education  in  the 
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United  States,  and  we  make  many  invidious  statements  regarding 
big  and  small  institutions  within  the  enterprise  without  a  clear 
factual  base  for  the  statement.  We  do  not  publish  consumers' 
guides  for  the  enterprise.  We  are  content  to  claim  that  all  institu- 
tions are  equal  — -  even  though  we  secretly  and  often  openly  recog- 
nize that  some  are  more  equal  than  others. 

But  there  are  a  few  things  that  we  can  do,  not  only  in  higher 
education  but  in  other  segments  of  the  programs  beyond  high 
school.  We  can,  for  example,  re-examine  our  assumptions  regard- 
ing cause  and  effect  and  means  and  ends.  If  we  were  to  do  this, 
what  then  would  we  say  about  the  controversy  about  the  foreign 
language  requirement  and  the  preparation  of  Ph.D's?  What  then 
would  we  say  about  the  leisurely  way  in  which  we  go  about 
making  Ph.D.'s?  What  then  would  we  say  about  the  apprentice- 
master  relationship  and  the  residence  requirement  and  the  thesis 
requirement  as  an  original  contribution  to  knowledge? 

We  could,  if  we  wished,  tighten  up  the  timetables  under  which 
we  presently  operate  graduate  programs,  and  we  could  do  the 
job  that  really  needs  doing  in  our  advisory  work  with  students  to 
motivate  them  better  for  the  tasks  that  we  place  before  them. 

We  could  undertake  a  proselyting  program  earlier  and  do  it 
better,  in  an  effort  to  make  the  profession  of  higher  education  a 
more  meaningful  and  exciting  domain. 

Within  our  present  populations  of  graduate  students,  we  might 
seek  to  identify  with  greater  precision  those  who  may  stay  in 
academic  work,  and  then  we  might  justifiably  demand  that  they 
learn  at  least  minimally  something  of  that  sub-culture  to  which 
we  give  the  name  "higher  education."  For  example,  we  could 
provide  courses  in  the  history  and  demography  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  a  major  social  institution  in  the  evolution  of  our  society. 
We  could,  in  addition,  provide  sound  courses  in  the  psychology 
of  learning  and  motivation  which  would  tell  the  prospective 
teacher  something  about  the  host  of  individuals  who  will  in  the 
years  ahead  be  in  his  classes.  And,  finally,  we  could  give  these 
prospective  teachers  some  idea  of  ways  and  means  of  assessing 
student  performance  aimed  toward  greater  accuracy  of  assessment 
and  greater  range  of  relevance  to  be  assessed.   These  would  be  the 
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kinds  of  knowledge  thai  should  in  the  years  ahead  decrease  th<- 
constant  complaint  of  those  who  hire  new  Ph.D.'s  that  they  kn 
nothing  about  the  culture  into  which  they  are  now  moving   as 
members  of  faculties. 

While  it  will  not  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  graduate 
schools  to  do  this,  certainly  the  graduate  schools  may  well  take 
the  initiative  in  incorporating  new  sources  of  teaching  personnel 
to  meet  the  enrollment  waves  about  to  break  over.  Here,  we  would 
have  to  look  at  retired  personnel,  professional  members  of  the 
community,  and  part-time  personnel  as  sources  of  teachers,  since 
it  is  certainly  obvious  that  the  Ph.D.  products  themselves  will  not 
be  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  all  needs. 

And,  finally,  the  major  graduate  schools  could  themselves  take 
some  initiative  in  encouraging  the  development  of  new  centers  of 
graduate  work  rather  than  assuming  that  the  expansion  of  grad- 
uate opportunities  would  automatically  lead  to  the  reduction  in 
standards  of  graduate  training. 

Whether  or  not  graduate  schools  will  rise  to  these  challenges 
remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly  they  have  managed  to  stay  rela- 
tively remote  from  the  complexities  and  pressures  that  besiege  the 
undergraduate  and  professional  schools.  But,  as  the  waves  of 
graduate  enrollment  parallel  in  proportion,  if  not  in  absolute 
numbers,  the  oncoming  waves  of  undergraduate  enrollment,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  sheer  pressure  of  numbers  will  bring  about 
changes  in  graduate  programs  that  will  make  them  more  adapt- 
able to  the  needs  of  the  society  which  they  have  well  served  in  the 
past,  even  with  limitations  that  I  have  outlined  here.  It  is  becom- 
ing somewhat  clearer  in  the  undergraduate  years  that  our  merits 
in  higher  education  may  lie  less  in  what  we  think  we  are  doing 
to  students  than  those  merits  lie  in  the  students  to  whom  we  do 
something.  This  may  also  come  to  be  true  of  the  graduate  school 
enterprise,  and,  if  we  are  willing  to  re-examine  our  cause-and- 
effect  assumptions  and  our  means-ends  relationships,  we  can  hope- 
fully keep  up  with  the  demands  that  society  will  place  upon  us 
in  graduate  education. 
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PREPARATION  OF  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR 

Leonard  B.  Beach 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Vanderbilt  University 

I  should  like  to  say  at  once  that  I  think  the  job  of  preparing 
college  teachers  is  the  second  most  important  job  of  the  graduate 
schools,  second  only  to  the  production  of  trained  scholars.  I 
should  like  to  say  also  that  the  drastic  separation  of  these  func- 
tions, no  matter  how  badly  we  have  performed  in  our  role  of 
teacher-preparation,  is  unthinkable.  The  university  is  the  proper 
place  for  "the  training  of  men  devoted  to  learning  and  motivated 
by  disinterested  curiosity  to  ask  fundamental  and  searching  ques- 
tions and  to  seek  for  their  answers."  This  includes  researchers 
and  teachers,  often  indistinguishable,  frequently  uncommitted 
until  the  last  moment  to  one  or  another  career,  but  equally  honor- 
able in  the  common  dedication  to  the  cause  of  learning.  In  other 
words,  the  college  teacher  should  be  prepared  for  his  profession 
in  the  university  and  in  that  portion  of  the  university  where  re- 
search is  going  on  at  its  most  fruitful  and  meaningful  level, 
specifically  in  the  Graduate  School. 

While  I  insist  that  college  teachers  should  be  instructed  and 
examined  by  the  distinguished  professors  of  the  university  faculty, 
I  admit  at  once  that  we  can  do  much  more  than  we  have  done  in 
the  recruitment,  encouragement,  and  training  of  college  teachers 
for  their  professional  assignments.  Many  faculties  have  experi- 
mented with  programs  for  the  improvement  of  professional  orien- 
tation. Some  of  these  plans  date  back  many  years,  and  are  tied  in 
with  teaching  assistantships  or  apprenticeships  for  graduate  stu- 
dents under  various  kinds  of  supervision.  A  representative  group 
of  more  recent  experiments  in  my  own  part  of  the  country  is  de- 
scribed in  some  detail  in  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board's 
project  report,  Preparing  College  Teachers,  a  valuable  study 
directed  by  A.  D.  Albright.  Vanderbilt  University,  for  example, 
a  few  years  ago  added  two  content  courses  to  the  requirements  for 
the  Ph.D.  for  a  selected  group  of  students  each  year.    One  was  a 
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course  in  the  history  and  organization  oi   the    American   folk. 
and  the  other  a  seminar  in  the  basic  ideas,  e.g.,  "Freedom   its. 

Authority."  Students  from  all  department-  participated  and 
profited  from  the  lectures  of  distinguished  guest  speaker-  from 
all  the  traditional  divisions  of  knowledge.  All  students  in  tin- 
program  were  required  to  teach  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  program  and  a  member  of  the  departmental  staff. 
Speech  therapy  was  applied  where  it  could  be  helpful.  It  was  a 
distinctly  new  departure  for  the  Graduate  Dean  to  be  able  to  add 
to  his  endorsement  of  a  candidate  for  a  position:  "This  man 
carries  our  unqualified  recommendation  for  a  teaching  post." 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  formal  instruction  in  this  educa- 
tional area  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  One  brief  course  in  the 
theory  of  learning  (if  not  taken  at  the  undergraduate  level) 
might  be  added  to  the  pattern  described  above.  (Much  of  the 
history  of  education  and  the  development  of  educational  philos- 
ophy can  be  covered  in  a  summer  of  careful  reading  of  selected 
texts.  Graduate  advisors  can  help  students  wrork  out  plans  for 
such  self-help.)  By  far  the  most  important  element  in  the  program 
is  the  apprenticeship  in  the  classroom.  If,  as  at  Vanderbilt,  it  is 
possible  to  remove  the  candidate  from  his  own  campus  to  a  station 
in  a  neighboring  institution,  thus  simulating  more  nearly  the 
strange  new  world  of  the  "first  job,"  the  experience  is  even  more 
valuable. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  to  distinguish  the  potential  college 
teachers,  to  recognize,  and  to  encourage  them.  Individual  profes- 
sors have  in  the  past  quietly  cultivated  individual  students.  A 
more  general  and  more  public  approach  is  recommended.  While 
each  division  or  department  may  be  allowed  to  work  out  its  own 
preferred  device  for  accomplishing  the  desired  end,  some  central 
leadership  and  responsibility  is  clearly  called  for.  The  Graduate 
Dean  and  his  faculty  hold  the  key  roles.  They  must  develop  such 
institutional  policies  and  attitudes  as  will  foster  respect  for  good 
teaching  and  the  preparation  for  it.  Almost  inevitably,  I  believe, 
the  tone  of  the  entire  institution  will  be  elevated  in  the  process. 
Perhaps  a  better  word  for  what  I  mean  is  clirrwte:  a  pride  in  craft 
which  is  not  necessarily  related  to  professionalism,  a  healthv  and 
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active  concern  for  the  perpetuation  of  good  teaching  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  Such  self-admiration  as  we  are  able  honestly  to 
muster  should  be  exposed  to  public  view,  and  our  self-pity  pri- 
vately examined  and  wherever  possible  translated  into  projects 
for  the  betterment  of  our  estate.  Public  knowledge  and  opinion 
will,  I  am  certain,  keep  us  from  extravagant  claims  or  fraudulent 
poses.  At  the  same  time  I  acknowledge  the  half-truth  in  Shaw's 
brilliant  observation  that  "every  profession  is  a  conspiracy  against 
the  laity,"  and  there  is  undoubtedly  some  virtue  in  the  Van  Doren- 
shattered  image  of  the  teacher  as  infallible. 

For  the  light  which  it  may  throw  on  the  kind  of  teachers  and 
teaching  we  need  in  our  colleges  in  the  future,  I  would  like  to 
turn  for  a  moment  to  an  essay  by  a  social  scientist,  Nicholas 
Hobbs,  entitled  The  New  American  Scholar  (See  Preparing  Col- 
lege Teachers,  cited  above,  p.  96ff.).  After  saying  that  "we  in 
America  have  had  great  faith  in  education  but  little  confidence 
in  the  educated  man,"  Dr.  Hobbs  admits  that  we  "have  valued 
highly  the  technical  specialist,"  although  it  turns  out  he  has 
reference  mainly  to  the  new  technology  rather  than  to  broader 
ranges  of  knowledge.  He  then  projects  the  five  attributes,  as  he 
sees  them,  of  the  New  American  Scholar,  or  the  desirable  end 
product  of  our  colleges: 

1.  "He  will  be  a  man  of  affairs,  a  business  man,  a  legislator, 
an  engineer,  a  school  superintendent.  .  .  There  are  signs  of 
growing  appreciation  of  the  creative  value  of  scholarship 
in  practical  affairs  .  .  .  each  year  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
panies send  a  score  of  their  promising  young  executives 
to  study  not  the  technology  of  their  business,  but  art,  music, 
literature,  philosophy,  on  the  conviction,  which  will  be 
tested,  that  such  a  scholarly  experience  will  make  a  better 
top  executive. 

2.  He  will  be  a  person  of  singular  autonomy.  His  motivations 
will  be  consonant  with  an  examined  value  system  of  endur- 
ing quality,  and  his  thought  processes  will  be  governed  by 
his  own  requirements  for  intellectual  order  rather  than  by 
the  demands  of  any  available,  stereotyped  pattern. 

3.  He  will  have  a  genuine  sympathy  for  the  scientific  enter- 
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prise  ...  a  sympathy  often  completely  lacking  in  many  of 
the  professors,  including  some  professors  of  science,  who 

would  be  his  tutors.  I  am  speaking  now  of  an  appreciation 
of  science  not  simply  as  an  impressive  and  useful  body  oi 
knowledge,  nor  as  a  much-taught  but  probably  never 
applied  method  for  solving  problems,  but  as  a  habitual 
way  of  viewing  things,  as  a  way  of  imposing  conceptual 
templates  on  the  world,  testing  them  for  goodness  of  fit, 
knowing  their  tentative  working  relationship  to  an  ongoing 
process  of  inquiry  and  invention  —  and  never  confusing  the 
template  for  reality  itself.  Without  such  intellectual 
sympathies,  our  scholar  would  never  make  contact  with 
much  of  today's  most  significant  thought. 

4.  He  will  have  a  behavior-changing  appreciation  for  the 
humanities.  As  an  engineer,  he  won't  mistake  the  electronic 
computor  for  man  thinking.  As  a  psychologist,  he  will 
know  that  man  was  not  discovered  by  Freud.  As  a  business 
man,  he  will  know  that  man  is  moved  by  impulses  more 
complex  and  finely  modulated  than  the  profit  motive. 

5.  He  will  be  a  citizen  of  the  world.  .  .  We  are  tremendously 
overcommitted  in  world  affairs.  We  cannot  begin  to  have  a 
democratic  foreign  policy  until  we  become  vastly  more 
knowledgeable  of  other  people  than  we  are  now.  We  are 
impressively  ignorant  about  languages.  .  .  In  the  final  area 
of  understanding  people  in  other  cultures,  we  shall  be  able 
to  begin  to  plan  an  adequate  educational  program  only 
after  we  have  achieved  a  much  clearer  picture  of  the  huge 
dimensions  of  the  problem." 

I  have  chopped  out  some  of  Hobbs's  text,  but  I  think  you  get  the 
impact  of  his  image.  Our  paragon  will  require  much  thought  and 
readjustment  of  our  present  arrangements.  We  are  a  long  way  off 
from  being  ready  to  produce  him. 

Because  of  the  traditional  emphasis  in  the  Graduate  Schools 
upon  depth,  or  specialization,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  the 
problem  of  breadth,  as  Dr.  Berelson  calls  it,  is  much  more  serious 
than  the  problem  of  professional  orientation.  The  New  American 
Scholar  must  be  taught,  or  must  teach  himself,  to  be  a  scholar  at 
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home  in  a  complicated  world  where  specialization  is  not  enough. 
We  are  troubled,  and  rightly  so,  by  the  predicted  tidal  wave  of 
students  produced  by  a  "population  explosion."  But  we  ought 
to  be  concerned,  it  seems  to  me,  much  more  than  we  have  been, 
by  the  implications  of  the  "explosion  of  knowledge"  which,  in  a 
few  brief  decades,  has  revolutionized  man's  understanding  of  him- 
self and  his  universe.  In  every  field  of  research  and  training  the 
problem  of  coverage  and  assimilation  of  scholarly  publication  is 
annually  compounded.  The  bulk  of  dissertations  and  theses  being 
turned  out  in  this  country  alone  is  staggering.  More  Ph.D.'s  have 
been  granted  in  the  decade  just  ended  than  in  all  our  previous 
history.  More  monographs  are  issued  annually  than  used  to  appear 
in  a  decade.  How  can  the  graduate  student  be  required  to  assim- 
ilate all  the  mountain  of  data  in  the  field  of  his  special  interest, 
and  still  have  time  and  strength  for  the  orientation  and  broaden- 
ing process?  The  answer  is  obvious.  He  cannot.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  graduate  curriculum  and  the  scope  of  its  expectation 
is  our  most  pressing  problem. 

For  some,  the  broadening  process  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
independent  reading  in  the  summers  or  between  periods  of  intense 
concentration  in  the  major  field  of  interest.  For  others,  it  must 
be  postponed  as  part  of  a  post-doctoral  continuing  program  of 
self-improvement.  But  in  any  case,  I  am  convinced  that  we  had 
better  give  up  the  notion,  urged  upon  us  by  professional  planners 
and  committees  of  fifteen,  that  we  can  turn  out  stronger  Ph.D's 
in  three  years  than  in  five.  It  simply  isn't  so.  Unless  we  can 
strengthen  the  pregraduate  preparation  of  our  graduate  students 
by  some  plan  like  Dr.  Carmichael's,  and  I  would  like  to  say  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  his  proposal,  we  cannot  hope  to  compress  the 
residence  portion  of  the  Ph.D.  process  appreciably.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  increase  our  efforts  to  relate  the  seminar  and  re- 
search training  of  our  graduate  students  to  their  coming  respon- 
sibilities in  the  educational  world  or  outside  of  it.  The  New 
American  Scholar  will  be  judged  by  his  performance  not  only  as 
a  specialist,  but  as  a  teacher,  man  of  affairs,  and  citizen  of  the 
world. 
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THESES  ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  COLLEGE  TEACHERS 

Bernard  Berelson 
Director,   Bureau    of  Applied    Social    Research 

Columbia    University 

lit  view  of  the  brief  time  available  to  me,  I  thought  it  mi^ht 
be  appropriate  to  present  my  notions  about  the  preparation  of 
college  teachers  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  theses — twelve  of 
them,  to  be  exact.  I  hold  these  convictions  as  a  result  of  the 
study  of  graduate  education  that  I  have  recently  completed.  In 
such  a  capsule  presentation,  in  which  I  have  about  a  minute 
for  each  point,  I  run  the  great  danger  that  what  I  say  will  -eem 
both  oversimplified  and  dogmatic  to  you.  I  hope  I  can  soften 
that  impression  in  the  discussion. 

So  as  a  way  to  get  some  of  the  issues  before  us.  I  am 
•prepared  to  take  the  following  twelve  positions: 

( 1)  Radical  changes  in  doctoral  programs  cannot  be  justified 
by  the  argument  that  most  of  the  product  goes  into  college  teach- 
ing and  hence  should  be  trained  directly  for  that. 

This  is  what  I  call  the  market  research  argument,  that  is. 
the  argument  that  the  product  should  be  packaged  for  its  subse- 
quent use.  As  the  argument  is  usually  made,  it  is,  I  think,  not 
warranted.  The  facts  are  that  the  proportion  of  doctorates  who 
go  into  academic  work  has  been  steadily  falling  for  the  past 
60  years,  until  now  only  a  small  majority  of  all  doctorates  (60rJ  | 
go  into  academic  employment.  Only  a  third  as  many,  or  20 ^ 
of  the  total,  go  into  undergraduate  teaching  in  a  liberal  arts 
college.  The  others  go  into  universities  where  most  of  them  teach 
or  supervise  graduate  students,  for  which  the  research  training 
of  the  doctorate  is  necessary.  Only  in  the  humanities  do  a  majority 
go  into  the  colleges,  and  then  only  a  small  one. 

Insofar  as  the  advocates  of  this  position  hold,  as  some  come 
close  to  doing,  that  the  graduate  school  should  devote  itself  to 
the  training  of  college  teachers  because  that   is  the   only  place 
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they  are  trained,  to  that  extent  the  argument  can  be  dismissed 
as  simply  begging  the  question.  That  is  where  they  are  mainly 
trained,  but  it  is  also  the  only  place  where  researchers  are  trained 
too,  and  increasingly,  some  types  of  professional  practitioners  as 
well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  quite  the  only  place  for  college 
teachers,  since  some  teachers'  colleges  have  entered  the  field,  but 
it  is  the  only  place  for  researchers,  so  college  teachers  cannot 
claim  priority  on  that  ground  alone. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  further  argument  that  college  teachers 
are  in  themselves  more  important  than  any  other  products  of  the 
graduate  school  and  hence  should  be  given  priority.  This  is  such 
a  subjective  position  and  so  open  to  dispute  that  it  is  seldom 
made  so  explicitly,  though  as  a  belief  it  must  certainly  underlie 
the  judgment  of  many  critics.  At  the  least,  what  with  the  growing 
importance  of  research  for  our  national  life  in  recent  years — and 
in  all  fields,  not  simply  for  the  national  security — the  argument 
seems  weaker  today  than  it  was  only  a  couple  of  decades  ago. 

(2)  Radical  changes  in  doctoral  programs  cannot  be  justified 
by  the  alleged  crisis  of  numbers  of  qualified  teachers  for  higher 
education  in  1970. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  come  much  closer  to  meeting 
the  requirements  for  doctorates  in  academic  employment  in  1970 
than  the  familiar  forecasts  make  out.  In  my  view,  a  detailed 
analysis  of  such  extrapolations  suggests  pretty  strongly  that  the 
gloomy  prognosticators  have  overestimated  the  needs  and  under- 
estimated the  supply.  I  have  time  here  to  make  only  these  quick 
points:  (1)  Such  forecasts  in  the  past  have  typically  fallen  on  the 
high  side.  (2)  There  is  no  magical  method  for  making  such  fore- 
casts, as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  vary  strikingly  among 
themselves.  The  forecasts  are  proper  and  needed,  but  they  do  not 
take  on  automatic  credibility.  (3)  What  is  the  problem?  The  prob- 
lem is  that  baccalaureate  enrollments  are  expected  to  double  in  the 
15  years  from  1955  to  1970;  yet  they  have  doubled  every  15  years 
or  so  in  this  country  during  this  century  —  but  doctorate  produc- 
tion has  been  doubling  every  decade  over  the  same  period ;  in  other 
words,  the  source  of  college  teachers  is  growing  faster  than  the  stu- 
dent bodies.  (4)  The  college  bulge  will  quickly  become  the  gradu- 


ate  school  bulge.  (5)  Even  over  a  16-year  period  covering  World 
War  II,  when  doctoral  production  was  way  down,  the  proportion 
of  doctorates  on  the  faculties  of  accredited  4-year  institutions 
went  up  by  10%.  (6)  The  system  has  some  choiee:-  on  how  large 
it  will  become  and  how  it  will  handle  the  chosen  size.  Foi 
example,  an  increase  of  one  in  the  student-teacher  ratio  means 
20,000  fewer  teachers  needed  in  1970.  (7)  If  enrollment  in  lfJ7n 
is  not  much  over  6,000,000,  if  the  Office  of  Education's  projection 
on  doctorates  is  reasonably  correct,  and  if  the  rate  of  60%  recruit- 
ment for  higher  education  is  maintained,  then  we  will  improve 
the  present  ratio  of  doctorates  in  the  classrooms  of  higher  educa- 
tion by  1970,  not  lower  it. 

(3)  Radical  changes  in  doctoral  programs  cannot  be  justified 
by  the  low  evaluation  of  the  colleges  or  of  the  recent  recipient- 
of  the  doctorate  who  have  gone  into  college  teaching. 

Insofar  as  the  criticism  refers  to  the  research  training  at 
the  doctoral  level,  it  is  appropriate  to  note  that  most  college 
presidents  think  that  the  development  of  research  opportunities 
on  their  own  campuses  is  desirable  and  almost  all  think  that  "the 
research  training  experience  at  the  doctoral  level,  and  particularly 
the  dissertation,  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  undergraduate 
teacher."  Over  all,  about  a  quarter  of  all  college  presidents 
are  very  satisfied  "with  the  products  of  the  graduate  schools  that 
are  available  to  you  as  college  teachers"  and  an  additional  70% 
are  satisfied.  About  3%  of  them  "can't  say"  and  only  4%  say 
they  are  dissatisfied.  As  for  recent  recipients  of  the  doctorate, 
even  more  of  them  think  that  their  training  was  "very  good"  for 
the  position  they  now  hold  (about  50%)  and  only  10%  think  it 
was  adequate  or  poor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  of  the  recent 
recipients  now  in  liberal  arts  colleges  think  their  training  was 
"very  good"  for  their  present  positions  than  those  in  universities 
or  in  non-academic  jobs. 

(4)  The  recurring  proposal  of  two  doctoral  degrees  —  one 
for  college  teachers  and  one  for  researchers  —  is  undesirable. 

This  idea  has  been  around  for  a  long  time  but  has  never  taken 
hold.  Just  after  World  War  II  it  was  put  forward  again  by  two 
such  different  university  men  as  William  Kilpatrick  of  Teachers 
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College  and  Howard  Mumford  Jones  of  Harvard.  The  latter  has 
since  turned  away  from  the  proposal  and  even  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  decided  that  the  plan  would  not  work.  Everyone  concerned 
— the  universities,  the  colleges,  and  the  students — would  consider 
the  new  degree  as  a  second-class  one,  with  all  its  invidious  dis- 
tinctions. If  the  system  had  started  this  way,  it  might  now  seem 
natural  to  have  two  doctorates,  separate  but  equal  (if  anything 
of  this  sort  ever  can  be).  As  it  is,  the  prestige  of  the  Ph.D.  has 
preempted  the  field.  In  my  survey,  the  only  people  to  favor  the 
idea  were  from  education.  People  in  the  top  institutions,  where 
a  new  degree  would  probably  have  to  start  for  reasons  of  prestige, 
are  the  most  opposed  of  all. 

(5)  The  master's  degree  should  not  and  cannot  be  restored 
as  a  central  degree  for  college  teachers. 

The  prospects  of  making  the  Master's  a  highly  respected, 
research-oriented,  1^/2  or  2-year  degree  for  college  teachers,  on 
a  national  scale,  are,  I  think,  quite  unlikely.  There  is  too  much 
going  against  it:  the  historical  decline  in  the  substance  of  the 
degree,  the  lowered  prestige,  the  diversity  of  meaning,  the  number 
of  claimants  relative  to  the  number  of  faculty  available  for  spon- 
sorship and  guidance,  the  competitive  disadvantage  relative  to  the 
doctorate,  the  relative  disinterest  of  the  top  universities,  the  cool- 
ness of  the  better  colleges,  the  reluctance  of  the  better  students, 
the  poorer  career  prospects,  too  low  a  return  on  the  investment. 
Furthermore,  the  colleges  do  not  want  them ;  the  college  presi- 
dents put  the  Master's  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  what  they  "would 
like  to  have"  over  the  next  years.  The  "revival"  of  the  Master's 
would  draw  into  college  teaching  even  more  of  the  people  who 
could  not  get  the  doctorate. 

(6)  The  proposal  of  a  new,  intermediate  two-year  degree 
for  college  teachers  might  be  worth  a  try  but  probably  would 
not  work  well. 

The  plan  is  to  invent  a  new  degree  that  would  correspond 
roughly  to  the  period  of  course  work  for  the  Ph.D.,  so  that  the 
recipient  might  later  be  able  to  go  ahead  quite  readily.  However, 
the  program  would  be  a  little  broader  than  the  Ph.D.  one  and 
not  so  research-oriented.    It  would  deal  more  with  the  problems 
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and  purposes  of  the  Libera]  arts  college.  For  prestige  reasons  it 
would  have  to  be  called  a  doctorate — not  the  Ph.D..  of  course, 
hut  some  other  version,  say  the  Doctor  of  Liberal  \n-  or  Doctoz 
of  Humane  Letters,  or  by  field,  the  Doctor  of  Social   Scien 

Doctor  of  Humanities,  etc. 

There  are  three  problems:  (  1  )  to  get  good  institutions  to 
offer  such  a  program,  (2)  to  get  good  students  into  it.  and  (3) 
to  get  good  colleges  to  accept  the  product.  All  three  arc  for- 
midable obstacles,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  serious  senti- 
ment for  the  plan  in  high  circles,  and  the  colleges  say  they  would 
prefer  it  to  the  Master's  and  even  to  a  Ph.D.  from  a  teach* 
college.  However,  I  fear  that  even  under  the  best  of  circumstances 
it  would  be  considered  a  second-class  degree  by  everyone  involved. 
In  my  view,  this  plan  has  a  better  chance  than  the  double  doctorate 
or  the  renovation  of  the  Master's — but  it  remains  a  poor  second 
to  the  Ph.D. 

(7)  Efforts  to  get  "greater  breadth"  into  doctoral  programs 
are  not  likely  to  succeed. 

Here  again  there  is  too  much  going  against  it.  The  pressure 
of  the  subject  matter  is  toward  increased  specialization,  not  toward 
breadth.  The  research  experience  represented  by  the  doctoral 
dissertation  cannot  be  given  up  since  it  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  doctoral  training,  and  research  requires  specialization.  Thor- 
oughness of  training  is  a  prime  desideratum;  breadth  would 
require  giving  up  on  depth.  The  doctoral  program  cannot  take 
"too  long";  so  something  has  to  give.  In  any  case,  almost  all 
college  teachers  teach  within  the  traditional  disciplines;  and  the 
single  most  important  requirement  in  the  college  teacher,  accord- 
ing to  the  college  presidents,  is  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
of  his  discipline.  Finally,  the  recent  experiments  in  providing 
greater  breadth  have  not  been  particularly  encouraging.  My  own 
conclusion  is  that  doctoral  training  on  a  scope  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional departments  does  not  work  well.  Breadth  has  to  come 
before  and /or  after  that. 

(8)  The  training  in  teaching  provided  by  the  graduate  school 
at  the  doctoral  level  is  deficient  and  can  be  improved. 

Such  training  is  deficient  primarily  in  three  ways:  (1)  not 
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all  potential  teachers  have  the  experience,  (2)  many  have  it  far 
too  long,  and  (3)  the  experience  is  insufficiently  directed  and 
planned.  These  deficiencies  should  be  corrected.  All  doctoral 
candidates  should  have  some  actual  teaching  experience  as  part 
of  their  doctoral  requirement — not  less  than  half-time  for  half  a 
year.  I  suggest  this  even  though  I  recognize  that  many  doctorates 
do  not  go  into  teaching  and  even  though  I  personally  am  not  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  such  training  as  preparation  for  teaching. 
(I  would  be  much  more  inclined  to  rely  on  aptitude  and  interest.) 
The  teaching  assistantships  at  the  university  should  be  supervised, 
not  simply  in  name  but  in  the  deliberate  assignment  of  respon- 
sibility and  time  to  an  interested  senior  man.  They  should  be 
limited  in  time,  possibly  to  half-time  for  a  year,  certanly  not  more 
than  twice  that.  Incidentally,  if  the  teaching  assistantship  is  con- 
sidered as  "training  in  teaching,"  then  the  doctoral  candidate  now 
gets  more  than  is  normally  considered  necessary  in  educational 
program  for  secondary  school  teachers!  Furthermore,  the  teaching 
assistantships  should  not  be  limited  as  they  are  now  to  the  more 
menial  parts  of  college  teaching  but  should  be  systematically 
varied,  like  a  true  educational  experience  and  for  the  effect  on 
interest  and  enthusiasm.  Finally,  the  graduate  school  should  set 
up  a  course  or  seminar,  without  credit,  on  the  character  of  the 
liberal  arts  college  and  its  problems  for  those  doctoral  candidates 
interested  in  college  teaching.  Among  other  things,  this  would 
have  the  effect,  probably  for  the  first  time,  of  bringing  doctoral 
candidates  together  from  all  sides  of  the  campus  in  a  common 
educational  venture  and  related  to  their  future  work  together  on 
a  college  campus. 

(9)  The  alleged  college  teacher  shortage  cannot  be  solved 
by  the  special  recruitment  of  women,  of  people  from  industry 
or  government,  or  of  retired  military  men. 

There  are  not  enough  active  candidates  in  such  groups  to  jus- 
tify the  costs  of  the  special  recruitment  or  training  programs  that 
would  be  required.  The  same  amount  of  effort  and  funds  would 
get  more  results  if  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  normal  sources 
of  supply. 

(10)  The  supply  of  able  Ph.D.'s  for  academic  positions  will 
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vary  markedly  depending  upon  the  institution's  place  in  the  strati- 
fication system. 

Everyone  knows  that  some  institutions  are  better,  or  are 
thought  to  be  better,  than  others.  Whether  this  is  considered  a 
matter  of  "real  quality"  or  "merely  prestige,"  the  fact  remains 
that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  movement  of  able 
people.  Where  one  gets  his  baccalaureate  degree  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  where  one  gets  his  doctorate,  and  where  one  gets 
his  doctorate  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  where  one  gets  a  teaching 
position.  Generally  speaking,  the  top  universities  will  be  supplied 
first,  the  next  universities  and  the  top  colleges  next,  the  lesser 
universities  will  have  to  grow  more  of  their  own,  and  the  poorer 
or  weaker  colleges  will  have  to  take  what  is  left  ( omitting  industry 
and  government).  Most  of  the  people  who  consider  this  inevitable 
also  think  that  it  is  undesirable.  But  unless  the  system  can  attract 
only  people  at  the  highest  level  of  ability  —  and  of  course  it 
cannot  attract  only  them  —  then  such  stratification,  however  harsh 
it  seems,  may  actually  be  desirable  in  the  sense  that  it  tends  on 
the  average  to  match  the  ability  of  the  students  with  the  ability 
of  their  instructors.  A  reversed  matching  or  even  a  random 
matching  would  be  much  less  efficient  for  the  system  as  a  whole. 
It  is  a  problem  in  the  allocation  of  scarce  intellectual  resources. 
Put  another  way:  if  we  want  a  mass  system  of  higher  education, 
this  is  one  of  the  costs  we  have  to  pay. 

(11)  Not  all  the  blame  for  "the  college  teacher  problem" 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  graduate  school;  a  good  deal  belongs 
to  the  college  itself. 

The  colleges  have  much  to  answer  for.  A  large  majority  of 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  this  country  cannot  provide  poor  library 
facilities,  few  research  opportunities,  heavy  teaching  loads,  poorer 
students,  restrictive  intellectual  atmosphere,  low  salaries  —  and 
then  expect  to  get  the  better  Ph.D.'s  in  substantial  numbers.  The 
graduate  schools  cannot  and  should  not  produce  for  that  market. 
If  such  colleges  cannot  meet  the  competition,  they  will  not  and 
should  not  get  the  talent. 

In  two  other  respects,  the  colleges  are  in  fault,  in  my  view. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  their  recruiting  for  advanced  training 
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and  for  academic  life:  it  could  be  stronger  and  more  systematic, 
not  only  directly  but  indirectly  through  exemplification  of  the 
attractions  of  academic  life.  The  second  has  to  do  with  their 
own  responsibility  for  training  in  teaching:  they  do  not  now 
accept  it  sufficiently.  This  is  the  internship  idea  for  the  teaching 
profession:  the  graduate  school  to  train  in  what  to  teach,  the  first 
employing  institution  in  how.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good 
arrangement  in  principle,  each  side  doing  what  it  can  do  better 
than  the  other  and  thus  gaining  the  elementary  advantages  of  the 
division  of  labor. 

(12)  The  historical  debate  over  the  issues  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  college  teachers  should  itself  teach  us  something: 
namely,  that  the  familiar  and  usual  mode  of  controversy  is  sterile. 

I  had  occasion  at  this  conference  a  few  months  ago  to  observe, 
via  quotations,  that  the  historical  debate  has  dealt  with  substan- 
tially the  same  issues  in  substantially  the  same  way.  That  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  debate  is  unnecessary;  in  fact,  I  sup- 
pose it  means  quite  the  contrary,  that  it  is  necessary.  But  I  think 
that  we  can  learn  more  from  it  than  that.  At  the  very  least,  we  can 
learn  that  the  familiar  form  of  the  debate  has  not  changed  the 
situation  very  much.  Whether  the  leaders  of  graduate  education 
have  been  right  or  wrong  in  not  responding  to  the  familiar  criti- 
cisms, the  fact  is  that  they  have  not  done  so  and  in  my  view  will 
not.  This  ought  to  suggest  to  us,  I  think,  that  unless  we  like  the 
debate  simply  for  itself,  we  ought  to  take  a  different  purchase 
on  the  problem. 
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TOWARD  A  DESIGN  FOR  TEACHER   EDI  cation 

Theodore  Bb  \  meld 

Professor  of  Educational  Philosoph  , 
Boston  University 

I  should  like  to  present  a  design  for  teacher  education  which 
encompasses  all  levels  of  teaching  from  the  elementary  school 
to  the  college  and  university.  In  doing  so,  I  am  assuming  that 
our  objective  is  to  provide  teachers  who  will  satisfy  the  nee]- 
and  abilities  of  young  people  regardless  of  age.  For  this  reason, 
we  cannot,  I  believe,  properly  begin  by  distinguishing  between 
teacher  education  for  the  college  level  and  for  the  public  schools. 
Differences  exist,  obviously,  but  these  are  not  of  kind  but  of 
degree.  We  require  a  strongly  normative  conception  of  teacher 
education  as  a  whole,  of  which  college  teaching  is  an  important 
and  integral  part. 

Bearing  this  guiding  assumption  in  mind,  my  principal  thesis 
is  that  the  profession  of  teaching  should  establish  standards  of 
preparation  at  least  equivalent  to  those  of  the  medical  profession. 

Analogies  between  the  two  professions  are  apt:  both  serve 
the  public  welfare  in  the  widest  and  deepest  sense  of  that  term: 
both  are  concerned  with  the  fullest  development  of  the  human 
being  so  that  he  may  carry  on  his  life  unhampered  by  the  defi- 
ciencies of  ignorance  or  illness.  If  anything,  the  teacher  serves 
a  still  higher  function:  he  is  properly  concerned  not  only  to 
prevent  or  correct  deficiencies  but  even  more  to  stimulate  and 
nourish  the  positive  qualities  of  each  person  in  his  care. 

If  measured  by  the  current  situation,  most  citizens  and 
even  most  teachers  do  not,  of  course,  appraise  the  educational 
profession  in  any  such  way.  Financially,  for  example,  medicine 
is  by  far  the  highest  paid  of  all  professions,  teaching  among  the 
lowest.  Similarly,  the  amount  of  training  received  by  the  average 
physician  is  probably  more  than  double  that  of  the  average 
teacher.  We  are  talking  here,  however,  not  of  what  is  now  the 
Scholar  must  be  taught,  or  must  teach  himself,  to  be  a  scholar  at 
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is  to  perform  the  very  serious  duties  placed  upon  him  by  any 
fair  conception  of  those  duties.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  concep- 
tion is  worthy  of  the  respect  and  support  both  of  those  of  us  who 
are  already  in  the  profession  and  of  the  public  itself.  To  say, 
moreover,  that  the  goal  is  impractical  or  visionary  is  already  to 
abrogate  our  right  to  respect  and  support — to  yield  to  the  persua- 
sions of  those  who,  for  their  own  good  reasons,  are  always  eager 
to  settle  for  something  much  less  than  the  attainable  best. 

What  are  the  chief  requirements  for  a  medical  education? 
Granting  that  schools  of  medicine  vary  widely  in  quality,  just  as 
do  schools  of  education,  few  if  any  would  be  likely  to  deny  that 
four  requirements  are  indispensable. 

The  first  is  general  education,  which  typically  precedes  pro- 
fessional training  itself.  Increasingly,  the  best  medical  educators 
are  saying  that  a  broad  background  in  the  humanities,  the  social 
sciences,  and  the  natural  sciences  is  essential  to  the  doctor's  edu- 
cation— that  more  rather  than  less  of  such  a  general  education 
must  be  guaranteed.  The  second  requirement  is  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  all  subjects  germane  to  the  field  of  medicine.  Here  the 
biological  sciences  are,  of  course,  primary.  The  third  is  equally 
thorough  opportunity  to  practice  the  skills  of  healing  and  curing. 
No  physician  would  be  allowed  to  treat  patients  if  his  only  ac- 
quaintance with  their  ailments  came  from  a  medical  library.  And 
the  fourth,  perhaps  the  most  tenous,  requirement  is  a  theory  of 
medicine — its  place  in  human  history,  for  example,  and  its  role 
in  the  community,  so  that  the  physician  may  attain  perspective 
upon  his  duties  and  obligations  both  as  a  man  of  science  and  as 
a  servant  of  man. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  disclose  direct  parallels  with 
teacher  education.  I  have  tried  to  epitomize  them  elsewhere:1 
. . .  just  as  the  physician  is  untrained  if  he  lacks  the  general 
education  that  would  place  his  profession  in  a  cultural  set- 
ting and  help  him  to  estimate  his  relations  to  people  in  other 
professions  and  roles,  so  too  is  the  teacher.  Just  as  the  physi- 
cian is  deficient  if  his  knowledge  of,  say,  anatomy  or  the 
nervous  system  is  superficial,  so  too  is  the  teacher  who  lacks 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  education  or  of 
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the  field  of  his  choice.  Just  as  the  physician  is  unprepared 
for  practice  who  is  insufficiently  experienced  in  multiple 
methods  of  healing,  so  too  is  the  teacher  who  lacks  the  skills 
of  teaching.  And  just  as  the  physician  is  denied  a  well- 
rounded  education  if  meager  attention  is  given  to  the  evo- 
lution of  science,  to  the  presuppositions  that  underlie  re- 
search, or  to  the  ethics  of  his  profession,  so  too  is  the  teacher 
who  is  uninformed  in  the  history  and  theory  of  education. 
We  turn  now  to  consideration  of  each  of  the  four  require- 
ments and  what  they  would  mean  for  a  rebuilt  design  to  govern 
teacher  education. 

First,  general  education.  Whether  a  young  man  or  woman 
plans  to  be  a  lung  specialist  or  a  college  history  teacher,  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  his  general  education  should  be 
similar. 

The  usual  high-school  curriculum,  governed  as  it  so  fre- 
quently is  by  college  entrance  requirements,  is  certainly  not  the 
model  for  a  good  general  education.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  is  the 
usual  eclectic  liberal  arts  curriculum  on  the  college  level. 

The  needed  general  education  should  take  place  in  a  four- 
year  junior  college  beginning  with  the  present  high-school  junior 
year  and  extending  through  the  present  college  sophomore  year. 
Thus  it  would  embrace  the  ages  seventeen  to  twenty,  the  years 
that  bring  the  average  young  adult  to  the  threshold  of  maturity. 
The  organizing  principle  of  learning  should  be  the  great 
problem  areas  of  contemporary  humanity  —  scientific,  esthetic, 
social,  religious,  political,  educational.  These  problems  consti- 
tute, as  it  were,  the  hub  of  a  wheel  curriculum :  all  students  study 
them  together  in  general  assemblies  arranged  for  each  successive 
class  and  meeting  at  least  three  times  weekly.  The  assemblies 
should  utilize  a  great  variety  of  teaching-learning  experiences, 
from  television  instruction  to  ballet  performances.  Each  great 
problem  area  —  the  role  of  science  in  contemporary  civilization, 
say  —  should  require  a  full  semester  or  year  of  common  study. 
The  spokes  of  the  wheel  serve  to  reinforce  the  hub.    That  is. 


^Brameld.   Theodore.      Cultural   Foundations   of  Education,    (Harper,    1957).   p.   25. 
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students  should  have  daily  opportunity  to  focus  upon  particular 
aspects  of  the  great  central  problem,  and  to  do  so  according  to 
their  interests  and  abilities.  Here,  intensive  courses  in  fields 
continuously  related  to  the  respective  problem  should  be  avail- 
able :  chemistry  or  botany  in  the  case  of  the  science  area,  literature 
or  painting  in  the  case  of  the  art  area,  social  psychology  or 
economic  history  in  the  case  of  the  social  area.  Work  experience 
for  students  not  planning  to  go  into  professions;  discussion 
groups ;  physical  and  recreational  activities  —  all  these,  too, 
should  function  as  spokes  of  the  curriculum  wheel.  The  rim 
should  be  the  encompassing  purpose  of  general  education  — 
namely,  to  provide  every  young  citizen  with  a  comprehensive 
and  dramatic  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  of 
the  goals  that  are  needed  for  himself  and  his  fellows,  and  of 
the  means  (political,  educational,  etc.)  by  which  these  goals  could 
be  achieved.2 

Second,  specialized  knowledge.  In  the  case  of  medicine, 
this  knowledge  is  of  two  main  kinds:  on  the  one  hand,  the 
knowledge  that  every  physician  is  in  need  of,  regardless  of  his 
field  of  practice ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  precise  and  detailed 
knowledge  essential  to  specialization.  The  former  kind  is  required 
of  all  medical  students:  anatomy,  physiology,  and  neurology  are 
typical.  The  latter  kind,  though  its  foundations  are  already  in 
process  of  being  built  as  far  back  as  general  education,  supple- 
ment the  universal  medical  program.  Thus,  a  surgeon  who 
plans  to  specialize  in  diseases  of  the  eye  or  the  heart  continues 
his  training  well  beyond  that  of  the  general  practitioner. 

The  adequately  prepared  teacher  requires  exactly  com- 
parable training.  Certain  kinds  of  knowledge  are  indispensable 
regardless  of  what  level  of  teaching  he  anticipates.  Most  impor- 
tant, by  far,  is  the  cluster  of  subject  matters  denoted  by  the 
increasingly  popular  term,  behavioral  sciences.  These  embrace 
at  least  psychology  (this  in  turn  includes  psychiatry,  social  psy- 
chology, and  other  subdivisions),  anthropology,  political  science, 


2For  much  fuller  elaboration  of  this  design  for  general  education,  see  Theodore 
Brameld,  Toward  a  Reconstructed  Philosophy  of  Education  (Holt,  1956)  pp. 
211-260. 
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economics,  and  sociology.  In  addition,  then,  to  the  usual  require- 
ment in  psychology  (itself  too  often  incompetently  taught)  the 
prospective  teacher  on  any  level  should  be  required  to  study  all 
major  fields  of  human  behavior,  and  to  do  so  with  constanl  regard 
both  for  their  distinctive  characteristics  and  for  their  networl 
relations  with  one  another. 

The  length  of  time  allotted  for  concentrated  attention  to  the 
behavioral  sciences  should  be  roughly  parallel  to  the  biological 
sciences  in  the  case  of  medical  training.  And  surely  the  reason 
should  be  apparent  enough:  the  teacher's  responsibility  for  the 
emotional  and  intellectual  development  of  those  in  his  charg. 
at  least  as  heavy  as  that  of  physicians  for  the  health  of  their 
patients.  Unless  he  has  first-rate  and  solid  knowledge  of  the  vastly 
complex  human  beings  in  his  charge,  he  simply  cannot  fulfill 
that  responsibility. 

The  other  main  type  of  knowledge  that  the  teacher  needs  is, 
of  course,  that  which  he  requires  if  he  plans  to  be  a  subject- 
matter  specialist.  Thus,  if  he  is  to  work  in  the  type  of  junior 
college  outlined  above,  he  may  need  intensive  acquaintance  with 
any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  fields — literature,  chemistry,  geometry, 
painting,  sociology  —  in  fact,  any  of  those  provided  by  the  spoke? 
of  the  curriculum  wheel. 

Here  the  fault-finding  of  liberal-arts  critics  that  the  average 
teacher  is  insufficiently  educated  in  the  courses  he  teaches  is  often 
painfully  true,  and  their  insistence  that  solid  content  be  assured 
is  wholly  justified.  On  the  elementary  level,  however,  a  really 
good  general  education  plus  rich  understanding  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  is  more  fundamental  than  the  specialized  subject  matters 
of  a  particular  field  of  knowledge.  In  this  sense,  the  elementary 
teacher  is  not  unlike  the  general  practitioner  in  medicine.  The 
secondary  or  college  level  teacher  is  closer,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
medical  specialist.  The  graduate  school  professor  is  probably  the 
most  specialized  of  all. 

But  even  on  the  secondary  and  college  levels  a  new  type  of 
generalist  is  now  emerging — that  is,  a  teacher  who  specializes  in 
the  kind  of  non-specialization  that  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
proposed  junior  college  aim  to  provide.     The  facility  to  teach 
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interdisciplinary  contents  effectively  and  thoroughly  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  acquire  —  indeed,  conventional  teacher  training 
almost  entirely  neglects  it.  Yet  it  will  be  increasingly  essential 
to  the  needed  break-through.  It  is  exemplified  by  the  kinds  of 
knowledge  already  available  in  such  frontiers  as  the  personality- 
and-culture  field — a  research  partnership  now  being  constructed 
by  two  of  the  leading  behavioral  sciences:  psychology  and 
anthropology. 

Third,  practice.  Where  liberal-arts  critics  are  the  farthest 
from  being  right  is  in  their  naive  assumption  that  teaching  is 
something  almost  anyone  can  do  if  he  knows  his  subject  well 
enough.  This  assumption  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a 
physician  is  qualified  to  remove  an  appendix  because  he  is  well 
grounded  in  the  subject  of  anatomy.  One  consequence  is  that, 
while  no  surgeon  would  be  permitted  to  perform  an  operation 
without  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  directed  practice,  teachers 
especially  on  the  college  level  (many  of  them  in  the  liberal  arts) 
are  permitted  to  operate  upon  and  often  to  damage  the  sensitive 
human  organisms  in  their  charge  with  no  directed  practice  what- 
soever. That  some  of  them  are  nevertheless  excellent  teachers 
proves  nothing:  they  are  excellent  in  spite  of  their  training.  The 
fact  is  that  many  others  are  also  extremely  poor,  as  almost  any 
graduate  of  a  typical  liberal  arts  college  could  testify.  Yet  it  is 
these  who  are  sometimes  the  most  vocal  in  their  contempt  for 
modern   methodologies   of  learning   and   teaching. 

I  do  not  say  that  typical  forms  of  practice  now  provided 
by  schools  of  education  are  models  of  excellence.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  finds  altogether  too  much  repetition  in  so-called  methods 
courses,  too  many  trivia,  too  wide  a  separation  between  talking 
about  practice  and  experience  with  practice.  I  do  say  that  any 
person  with  a  professional  background  in  one  or  another  of 
the  liberal  arts  or  sciences  can  and  ought  to  learn  a  good  deal 
from  competent  educationists.  As  one  who  joined  his  first 
faculty  of  education  only  after  more  than  a  dozen  years  of  liberal- 
arts  teaching,  I  gladly  testify  that  this  is  the  case.  What  I  found 
was  a  great  range  of  methodogical  competencies  of  which  I  had 
hitherto  been  ignorant  and  which,  as  I  tried  to  study  and  use 
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them  with  the  help  of  my  educationist  peers,  not  only  markedly 
affected  my  own  habits  of  teaching  hut,  I  hope,  continue  to  affect 
them  today. 

In  order  to  achieve  standards  of  practice  comparable  to 
medicine,  however,  radical  improvements  are  imperative.  Intern- 
ships should  be  required  of  all  teachers  in  training  and  should 
occupy  at  least  one  academic  year.  In  the  case  of  college  or 
secondary  school  specialists  in,  say,  physics  or  dramatics  two 
years  should  be  expected  of  many.  Internes  should  be  paid  fair 
salaries  and  work  under  the  constant  supervision  of  ma>t»-r 
teachers  in  first-rate  institutions. 

The  conventional  pattern  of  practice  teaching  should  also 
be  altered.  Instead  of  delaying  it,  as  is  common,  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  teacher's  training,  it  should  begin  early — not  later 
than  the  second  professional  year — and  increase  gradually.  The 
point  here  is  that  methods  courses  divorced  from  constant  oppor- 
tunity to  test  out  verbalized  techniques  account  for  much  wasted 
time  and  energy.  A  behavioral  science  such  as  the  psychology 
of  learning  should  also  be  studied  in  close  relation  to  methodology 
and  simultaneously  implemented  by  continuous  practice  with 
relevant  learning  concepts. 

Practice,  as  conceived  in  this  design,  extends  far  beyond 
classroom  experience.  The  well-educated  teacher  is  aware  of  and 
concerned  about  the  community  within  which  the  school  functions. 
Therefore,  he  enjoys  frequent  contacts  with  a  wide  range  of  insti- 
tutions, organizations,  and  activities  that  have  direct  or  indirect 
bearings  upon  formal  education.  Here  such  behavioral  sciences 
as  anthropology  and  political  science  include  projects  that  bring 
him  into  immediate  association  with  nearby  subcultures  (racial, 
ethnic,  and  others),  with  more  distant  cultures  (exchange  scholar- 
ships with  foreign  countries  already  point  the  way),  writh  political 
parties,  with  business  and  labor  groups,  with  hospitals  and  prisons, 
with  churches  and  clubs,  with  class  and  status  groups  all  the  way 
up  and  down  the  scale.  He  works  with  them,  however,  in  a  special 
way — as  a  person  about  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching.  Thus 
he  focuses  upon  such  universal  phenomena  as  enculturation  —  a 
term  widely  used  by  anthropologists  to  characterize  the  learning- 
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teaching  process  by  which  all  cultures,  no  matter  how  "primitive" 
or  "civilized,"  engage  in  transmitting  and  modifying  their  own 
ways  of  life. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  unifying  theory.  Our  brief  discussion 
of  practice  already  indicates  how  interwoven  are  all  four  require- 
ments of  the  overall  design.  Each,  indeed,  is  inseparable  from 
the  other  three.    This  fourth  part  completes  the  gestalt. 

By  unifying  theory,  I  mean  first  of  all  a  philosophy  of 
education  that  can  provide  integration  and  direction  for  the  teacher 
as  he  proceeds  to  his  years  of  professional  work.  Unfortunately, 
the  model  of  medical  education  is  weakest  here;  few  if  any  medical 
schools  as  yet  allow  time  in  their  curriculums  for  comprehensive 
study  of  philosophy  of  science  in  general  or  philosophy  of  medi- 
cine in  particular.  Insofar  as  they  fail  to  do  so,  however,  they 
are  just  as  deficient  as  schools  of  education  which  provide  little 
or  no  explicit  systematic  attention  to  the  conceptions  of  reality, 
knowledge,  and  value  that  are  nonetheless  inextricable  from  the 
total  enterprise. 

As  is  true  of  the  other  three  components,  current  programs 
that  do  include  the  fourth  are  not  necessarily  effective.  Often 
the  philosophy  of  education  is  taught  by  an  instructor  with  limited 
professional  background.  Often,  too,  his  course  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  textbook  scaled  down  to  oversimplified  and  super- 
ficial summaries  of  a  few  theoretical  positions. 

By  contrast,  what  should  be  provided  are  instructors  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  history  of  general  philosophy,  in  the  main 
divisions  of  the  discipline  (principally  three:  ontology,  the  study 
of  reality;  epistemology,  the  study  of  knowledge;  and  axiology, 
the  study  of  value)  and  in  the  multiple  connections  of  philosophy 
with  such  other  disciplines  as  the  behavioral  sciences,  the  humani- 
ties, and  education  itself. 

Preferably,  the  philosophy  of  education  should  be  a  cul- 
minating experience  for  the  teaching  candidate.  It  should  occupy 
a  substantial  block  of  time  near  the  end  of  his  training  and  should 
be  studied  in  close  relation  both  to  the  history  of  education  and 
to  comparative  education.  One  of  its  main  functions  should  be 
to  recapitulate  all  study  thus  far,  to  encourage  critical  evaluation 
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of  the  total  training  program,  and  to  in\ii<-  suggestions  for  it- 
improvement  in  the  future. 

The  place  of  unifying  theory  is  by  no  means,  then,  to  \><- 
considered  as  just  another  course  requirement.  It  will  be  suc- 
cessful only  insofar  as  it  permeates,  vitalize-,  and  fuses  the  whole 
of  the  trainee's  general  education,  the  whole  of  his  specialize.! 
knowledge,  and  the  whole  of  his  practice  and  experience.  Like 
the  other  three  parts,  it  sets  a  standard  that  can  never  be  achieved 
to  perfection,  nor  should  it  be.  Like  philosophies  of  life,  the 
philosophy  of  education  perennially  demands  fresh  reformulation 
in  terms  of  new  events,  new  discoveries,  new  human  goals.  Never- 
theless, in  the  degree  that  it  succeeds,  the  teacher  will  emark 
upon  his  career  possessed  of  a  clear  sense  of  dedication  to  edu- 
cation as  a  great — perhaps  the  greatest — of  all  of  man's  adven- 
tures. Without  this  sense,  he  cannot  perform  the  full  service 
entrusted  to  him. 

How  many  years  of  training  should  such  a  program  take? 
Typically,  for  all  levels,  a  minimum  of  nine  or  ten  —  four  in 
the  general  education  program,  four  in  the  knowledge-practice- 
theory  program,  and  one  or  two  in  the  interne  program.  Remem- 
ber, however,  that  two  years  are  cut  from  the  present  four-year 
high  school,  that  much  dead  wood  is  cast  aside,  and  that  the 
average  trainee,  therefore,  receives  his  qualifying  degree  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  For  teachers  on  advanced  college  or  graduate 
levels,  at  least  two  additional  years  should  be  provided. 

How  realistic?  More  so,  perhaps,  than  many  might  think. 
The  present  vast  and  costly  loss  of  American  teachers  each  year 
is  at  least  partially  due  to  the  feeble  investment  that  most  of 
them  make.  As  in  medicine,  the  stronger  the  investment,  the  more 
stability  the  profession  is  bound  to  achieve.  Similarly,  the  greater 
the  respect  and  pride  provided  by  a  good  teacher-education  pro- 
gram, the  greater  the  likelihood  of  permanent  identification  with 
that   program. 

A  decent  salary  scale  is,  of  course,  equally  indispensable. 
The  American  people  are  just  beginning  to  realize  this  necessity. 
As  they  do  realize  it  increasingly,  the  quality  of  both  training 
and  trainees  will  proportionately  rise. 
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For  much  too  long,  we  have  set  our  sights  too  low.  The 
time  has  arrived  to  raise  them  high.  If  and  as  we  do  so,  we 
shall  witness  the  break-through  in  teacher  education  already  too 
long  coming. 
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A  THREE-YEAR  MASTER'S  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Beginning  with  the  Junior  College  Year 
Oliver  C.  Carmichael 

Consultant,  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education 

In  discussing  the  issues  in  the  training  of  college  teachrr- 
I  wish  to  present  in  brief  summary  a  concrete  proposal  for  a 
Three-Year  Master's  Degree  beginning  with  the  junior  year  in 
college.  In  the  outline  of  the  plan,  of  its  purposes  and  of  it- 
organization,  various  aspects  of  the  problems  of  selection, 
training  and  orientation  are  highlighted  and  solutions  suggested. 
While  the  proposal  deals  primarily  with  the  Master's  degree,  which 
is  designed  to  prepare  for  college  teaching,  it  also  suggests  means 
of  strengthening  the  doctoral  program  which  may  assist  in  shorten- 
ing the  time  lag  between  the  B.A.  and  Ph.D.  If  the  plan  has 
any  merit,  it  is  as  important  for  those  who  desire  to  proceed  to 
the  doctorate  as  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  teaching  after  receiv- 
ing the  Master's  degree.  Some  of  the  implications  for  the  Ph.D. 
program  are  obvious,  others  are  mentioned  briefly  in  the  final 
paragraph  of  this  paper. 

OUTLINE  OF  PLAN 

The  proposed  Three- Year  Master's  Degree  is  based  upon 
two  years  of  college  work,  with  fairly  rigid  requirements  for 
admission  and  a  more  rigorous  program  for  the  last  twro  years  of 
college  and  the  first  year  of  graduate  work  than  is  now  found 
in  most  institutions.  It  involves  also  a  more  carefully  planned 
and  supervised  program  in  the  first  two  years,  as  well  as  in  the 
last  three,  than  now  exists. 

The  freshman  selected  for  the  program  should  be  at  least 
from  the  upper  one-fourth  of  his  class,  as  established  by  his  high 
school  record,  objective  tests  or  a  combination  of  grades  and 
tests,  and  on  entering  would  be  known  as  a  pregraduate  cadet. 
If  his  first  year  in  college  proved  successful  he  would  be  pro- 
moted to  an  honors  group  known  as  "pregraduates,"  remaining 
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a  member  of  this  group  as  long  as  he  successfully  pursued  his 
undergraduate  course  until  awarded  the  bachelor's  degree.  At 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  he  would  be  qualified  to  enroll 
as  a  three-year  M.A.  candidate. 

A  faculty  committee  would  be  responsible  for  supervising 
his  work  just  as  the  pre-medical  committee  supervises  the  work 
of  future  medical  students.  In  addition,  it  would  pass  upon  the 
qualifications  of  those  admitted  as  pregraduate  cadets  as  well  as  of 
those  promoted  to  pregraduate  status. 

Under  the  plan  the  student  in  the  first  two  years  should 
complete  all  general  requirements  in  English,  Mathematics,  Social 
Science,  Natural  Science  and  Foreign  Languages.  He  would,  then, 
be  qualified  to  choose  his  field  of  concentration,  his  major  and 
minor  subjects,  and  take  special  work  in  language  with  a  view 
to  preparing  for  the  language  examinations  required  of  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  candidates.  In  the  last  semester  of  the  second  year, 
or  during  the  third  year,  each  student  should  teach  at  least  one 
semester  course  of  three  hours  per  week. 

In  addition  to  the  15  or  16  hours  of  course  work  in  each  of 
the  first  two  years,  essays  involving  some  independent  investiga- 
tion should  be  required  each  semester  during  the  first  year  of 
the  three-year  Master's  degree  and  a  longer  senior  essay  in  the 
second  year  before  receiving  the  bachelor's  degree.  A  topic  for 
the  Master's  thesis  might  evolve  out  of  the  reading  required  in 
preparing  these  three  papers,  particularly  if  it  were  skillfully 
directed.  Furthermore,  the  experience  in  producing  these  essays 
would  be  excellent  preparation  for  writing  the  thesis. 

The  directed  reading  lists,  carefully  developed  by  a  faculty 
committee,  should  be  designed  to  prepare  for  the  Ph.D.  qualifying 
examination.  They  should  serve  as  guides  for  independent  study 
throughout  the  three-year  period  and  the  summer  following  the 
award  of  the  Master's  degree  for  those  proceeding  to  the  doctorate. 

PURPOSES 

The  major  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  increase  the  output  of 
qualified  college  and  university  teachers.  This  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  paramount  need  of  our  time.    At  present  little  more 
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than  20  percent  of  the  number  of  Ph.D's  required  to  fill  vacancies 

in  colleges  and  universities  are  being  supplied.  This  alone  would 
justify  special  efforts  to  train  more  and  better  qualified  people 
to  staff  college  classrooms  and  laboratories,  but  it  is  not  the  full 
picture.  Within  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years  it  is  anticipated  thai 
enrollments  in  institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  doubled. 
This  means  that  unless  vigorous  efforts  are  made  to  double  or 
triple  the  present  supply  of  qualified  college  and  university 
teachers,  the  entire  educational  system  of  the  country  may  suffer 
serious  consequences. 

While  those  trained  under  this  plan  will  be  qualified  also 
for  posts  in  business,  industry  and  government  where,  increas- 
ingly, men  and  women  with  more  than  the  bachelor's  degree  are 
being  required,  the  chief  emphasis  will  be  on  providing  more  and 
better  qualified  teaching  personnel  for  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Subordinate  to  this  broad  purpose  and  conducive  to  its 
achievement  are  several  objectives  listed  below  which  it  is  hoped 
would  be  accomplished  by  this  program: 

(1)  Provision  for  the  identification  of  talent  earlier  than  is 
now  the  case  and  for  the  recognition  of  talent  in  the  rigor  of  the 
program  of  studies  provided.  In  selecting  pregraduate  cadets 
in  the  freshman  year  and  in  stipulating  that  all  general  require- 
ments for  the  bachelor's  degree  shall  be  met  in  the  first  two  years* 
the  plan  calls  not  only  for  selection  but  for  a  greater  effort  even 
in  the  first  two  years  of  college. 

(2)  Introduction  of  the  idea  and  method  of  university  schol- 
arship in  the  third  year  of  college,  instead  of  the  fifth,  and  the 
encouragement  of  independent  study  through  directed  reading 
and  the  requirement  of  semester  papers  in  the  junior  year  and  the 
senior  essay  in  the  final  year  of  undergraduate  work. 

(3)  The  production,  through  this  rigorous  program,  of  Mas- 
ter's degree  graduates  who  will  be  qualified  to  teach  first  and 
second  year  college  students.  Since  the  supply  of  Ph.D.  graduates 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  people  with  less  training 
will  have  to  be  employed.  The  Master's  degree  holders  who 
graduate  under  this  program  should  be  qualified  to  do  acceptable 
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teaching  in  the  junior  college  or  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  four- 
year  college. 

(4)  Accelerated  production  of  Ph.D.'s  by  shortening  the 
period  between  the  B.A.  and  the  Ph.D.  through  early  training 
in  investigation  and  writing,  through  specific  preparation  for  the 
qualifying  examination  and  through  completing  requirements  in 
foreign  language  before  the  award  of  the  Master's  degree.  A  rig- 
orous program  throughout  five  years  in  the  college  and  university 
should  normally  enable  a  student  to  complete  the  work  for  the 
Ph.D.  in  two  additional  years. 

(5)  Encouragement  of  faculty  study  of  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  the  qualifying  examination  with  a  view  to  defining  its 
limits,  to  clarifying  its  requirements  and,  hence,  making  prepara- 
tion for  it  more  definite  and  realistic,  and  to  decreasing  fears 
of  the  students  which  often  deter  them  from  undertaking  to  clear 
this  hurdle  in  the  second  year  of  graduate  work.  Such  study 
will  be  necessary  before  faculties  are  in  a  position  to  prepare 
directed  reading  lists. 

(6)  Promotion  of  the  study,  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  of 
the  entire  graduate  education  program  with  a  view  to  making 
it  more  coherent,  better  articulated  with  undergraduate  work, 
more  effective  as  the  capstone  of  our  educational  system,  more 
definite  in  its  time  requirements  and  more  attractive  to  the  ablest 
students  because  of  its  definiteness,  its  constructive  program  and 
its  challenge  to  maximum  effort. 

(7)  Stimulation  of  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  to  pre- 
pare students  for  the  pregraduate  and  three-year  Master's  degree 
programs.  If  properly  publicized  the  high  schools  might  be  led 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  number  of  its  graduates  accepted 
in  the  pregraduate  programs.  Similarly,  the  junior  colleges 
might  take  pride  in  the  number  of  their  graduates  admitted  to 
the  new  three-year  program.  If  such  a  result  were  achieved,  it 
should  strengthen  both  the  secondary  schools  and  the  two-year  col- 
leges. Recruiting  for  the  program  might  be  designed  to  stimulate 
such  rivalry. 

(8)  Finally,  promotion  of  interest  among  the  ablest  students 
in  college  teaching  as  a  profession  might  be  a  valuable  by-product 
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of  the  program.  11',  in  efforts  to  recruit  -tudents  and  to  promote 
the  plan,  the  profession  of  teaching  should  be  exalted,  it  might 
be  made  much  more  attractive  to  both  parents  and  students  than 
it  now  is. 

To  accomplish  these  several  purposes  the  following  organi- 
zation is  proposed: 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Two  special  faculty  committees,  composed  of  three  to  five 
members  each,  should  be  set  up  to  work  out  the  details  of  the 
plan  and  to  promote  its  development:  (1)  A  pregraduate  com- 
mittee, consisting  chiefly  of  faculty  members  from  the  under- 
graduate college  and  one  or  two  from  among  those  who  devote 
one-half  or  more  of  their  time  to  teaching  graduate  students,  and 
(2)  A  graduate  committee  consisting  mainly  of  faculty  members 
from  the  graduate  school  but  with  at  least  one  from  the  college. 

These  committees  should  be  appointed  by  the  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  after  conferring  with  the  dean  of  the  college  and 
such  other  members  of  the  staff  as  he  may  choose  to  assist  him. 
It  might  be  argued  that  the  dean  of  the  college  should  appoint 
the  pregraduate  and  the  dean  of  the  graduate  school,  the  graduate 
committee,  but  this  would  involve  an  undesirable  division  of 
responsibility.  Moreover,  the  emphasis  in  the  program  should 
be  on  graduate  education  and  preparation  for  it  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  junior  year  or  the  first  year  of  the  three-year  program. 
For  these  reasons,  it  would  seem  preferable  to  concentrate  respon- 
sibility in  the  hands  of  the  graduate  dean  who  would,  of  course, 
work  closely  with  the  Council  or  Executive  Committee  of  the 
graduate  faculty  in  the  appointment  of  the  committees.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  should  not  be  the  closest  cooperation  with 
the  undergraduate  dean  and  his  faculty,  for  this  would  be  essen- 
tial, but  it  does  mean  that  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  program 
should  be  borne  by  the  graduate  dean  and  the  committees  ap- 
pointed by  him. 

The  pregraduate  committee  should  be  charged  with  the  fol- 
lowing responsibilities: 

(1)    Selection  of  pregraduate  cadets  and  those  to  be  pro- 
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moted  to  the  status  of  pregraduates.  This  would  involve  the 
responsibility  of  setting  up  criteria  for  the  selection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  groups.  Special  tests  might  be  required  in  addition 
to  the  student's  record  and  the  tests  generally  used  for  admission 
to  college  and  for  testing  sophomore  achievement. 

(2)  The  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  students  acquired 
foreign  language  competence.  This  would  involve  working  with 
the  foreign  language  faculties  in  setting  standards  and  in  deter- 
mining the  best  way  of  testing  whether  the  degree  of  competence 
required  had  been  achieved. 

(3)  Development  of  an  esprit  de  corps  among  the  candidates 
for  the  three-year  Master's  degree.  In  some  institutions  pre- 
medical  faculty  committees  have  been  very  successful  in  develop- 
ing high  morale  in  pre-medical  groups.  It  would  appear  likely 
that  similar  results  could  be  expected  from  pregraduate  faculty 
committees  if  they  planned  for  it.  It  would  be  a  natural  and 
practical  way  of  stimulating  and  promoting  interest  in  teaching 
as  a  profession.  The  organization  of  a  pregraduate  society, 
meeting  once  or  twice  each  semester,  which  might  arrange  special 
programs  utilizing  students,  local  faculty  members,  or  visiting 
lecturers,  would  be  one  way  of  achieving  the  purpose. 

(4)  Assistance  in  the  recruitment  of  talented  students  which 
might  involve  visiting  high  schools  in  the  area  served  by  the 
institution  to  explain  the  new  program  and  its  advantages.  These 
visits  would  presumably  be  arranged  by  the  Dean  of  Admissions 
or  by  the  officer  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  recruitment 
but  faculty  members  should  take  an  active  part  in  the  visitation 
of  secondary  schools. 

The  graduate  committee  should  be  charged  with  the  follow- 
ing responsibilities: 

(1)  Development  of  outside  reading  lists  for  pregraduate 
students  in  the  several  subjects.  This  would,  of  course,  require 
the  closest  working  relations  with  departmental  chairmen  who 
would  be  called  upon  to  suggest  the  essential  and  desirable  ele- 
ments in  such  lists.  The  committee's  responsibility  would  be  to 
see  that  these  lists  are  available  and  that  the  several  subjects  are 
comparable  in  their  demands  upon  students. 
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(2)  Assistance  in  stimulating  and  appraising  the  students1 

independent  work  semester  papers,  senior  < - — <i >  -  and  Master's 
theses.   This  might  involve  also  directing  seminars  on  the  use  "I 

the  manual  for  thesis  writing  which  should  b<-  in  the  hand-  of 
the  student  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  the  Three- Year 
Master's  program  and  the  guide  in  all  writing  throughout  the  three- 
year  period. 

(3)  Definition  of  the  purpose  and  scope  oi  the  Ph.D.  quali- 
fying examination  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  graduate  dean 
and  council.  In  cooperation  with  the  various  department  chair- 
men, the  committee  should  provide  outlines  of  the  areas  in  various 
fields  on  which  the  student  taking  the  qualifying  examination 
should  he  examined.  In  the  science  departments  in  some  insti- 
tutions the  qualifying  examination  is  subdivided,  different  pha-e- 
of  the  subject  being  covered  at  different  times.  Whether  this  is 
feasible  in  other  fields  should  be  considered.  Some  experimenta- 
tion to  determine  its  feasibility  might  be  indicated.  The  initiative 
in  such  study  and  experimentation  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  graduate  committee. 

(4)  To  give  continuous  study  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  Ph.D.  dissertation  and  to  the  relation  of  the  Master's  thesis 
to  the  doctoral  dissertation.  All  agree  that  vagueness  as  to  what 
the  dissertation  should  be  is  a  valid  criticism  of  American  grad- 
uate education.  Since  the  success  of  the  Three-Year  Master's 
plan  will  depend,  in  part,  upon  how  well  it  fits  students  to  pursue 
the  doctorate,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  graduate  committee  to  be 
concerned  about  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  including  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  dissertation. 

This  plan  might  provide  the  most  effective  way  of  recruiting 
for  the  Ph.D.  From  the  junior  year  the  program  would  be  defi- 
nitely pointed  toward  graduate  work.  The  Master's  graduates 
who  had  passed  the  language  tests  and  had  for  three  years,  through 
outside  reading,  been  preparing  for  the  qualifying  examination 
should  be  able  to  pass  them  in  the  summer  following  the  award 
of  the  Master's  degree  or  early  in  the  second  year  of  graduate 
work.  With  this  background  one  should  normally  be  able  to 
complete  work  for  the  Ph.D.  within  two  years.    If  this  were  as 


much  of  a  certainty  as  the  medical  student  has  of  receiving  his 
M.D.  after  four  years'  satisfactory  work,  there  should  be  many 
more  applicants  for  the  Ph.D.  Thus,  the  plan  might  not  only 
produce  more  Master's  degree  holders  qualified  for  college  teach- 
ing but  result  in  many  more  proceeding  to  the  Ph.D. 
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TO  SPEAK  OK  TEACH  — THAT   IS  THE   Q1  ESTIQN 

Dr.  J.  P.  Matheb 

President,   University  of   Massachusetts 

Before  I  say  anything  I  would  like  to  commend  whoever 
arranged  the  printed  program  not  only  for  making  me  anchor 
man  (which  is  what  a  president  should  be  in  a  distinguished 
group  of  educators  like  this)  but  also  for  listing  the  provost  at 
my  institution  as  your  luncheon  speaker.  I  would  commend 
whatever  he  has  to  say  to  you  as  more  pertinent  than  anything 
that  I  shall  have  to  say.  In  any  well-organized  large  univer>itv 
these  days  the  individual  who  handles  the  problem  of  teacher 
recruiting  as  well  as  the  problem  of  teacher  preparation  is 
usually  the  academic  vice  president.  I  would  not  be  the  kind 
of  humble  president  who  would  say  that  my  institution  is  not 
well  organized.  As  I  started  the  21/)  hours  drive  here  from 
Amherst  this  morning  I  did  know  that  this  was  going  to  be  an 
informal  presentation.  I  did  what  many  university  presidents  do. 
I  was  going  over  in  my  mind  how  I  ever  let  myself  in  for  this, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  probably  on  the  same 
spot  that  I  found  Dr.  Pusey  about  4  years  ago  when  he  and  I 
showed  up  on  the  platform  at  the  dedication  of  a  physical  edu- 
cation facility  in  one  of  our  neighbor  institutions.  Dr.  Pusey 
was  to  give  the  major  address.  He  asked  me,  "What  are  you 
doing  here?"  I  knew  what  he  was  doing  so  I  asked  him  the  same 
question.  He  said,  "I  don't  know  how  I  let  myself  in  for  this, 
but  I  am  going  to  say  nothing  out  loud  for  20  minutes,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  don't  want  to  be  quoted  on  athletics  at  this 
time.  Nor  do  I  want  particularly  to  be  associated  right  now  with 
the  dedication  of  a  building  for  physical  education."  Well,  I  feel 
exactly  that  way  on  this  subject.  The  only  thing  that  I  intend 
to  speak  about  here  is  something  that  I  think,  when  this  con- 
ference is  all  through,  you  will  probably  find  that  most  confer- 
ences on  this  subject  don't  cover.  Probably  90 ro  of  what  has 
since  been  said  deals  with  an  area  that  I  am  not  interested  in 


because  I  think  it  is  being  done  very  well,  namely,  preparation 
in  terms  of  knowledge,  specialization,  and  ability;  the  command 
of  man's  ideas  and  man's  attainments  in  terms  of  the  level  of 
education  at  a  given  time.  Less  than  10%  probably  will  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  only  thing  that  I  am  interested  in  or  the 
solution,  which  I  admit  at  the  outset  I  know  nothing  about,  so 
that  now  I  can  proceed.  This  thing  is  the  process  of  teaching 
college  teachers  how  to  teach.  I  don't  think  most  of  you  know 
how.  I  think  our  main  problem  is  that  in  producing  a  lot  of 
very  fine  research  people  and  scholars,  by  and  large  out  of  the 
methodology  and  philosophy  of  the  past,  we  are  not  producing 
college  teachers.  Generally  speaking  university  presidents  are 
"generally  speaking"  and  I  would  say  that  that's  all  we  are  doing 
in  the  teaching  process.  We  are  teaching  people  how  to  go  on 
generally  speaking.  I  am  one  of  a  group  of  heretics  who  believe 
from  what  I  have  read,  seen  and  heard  of  the  process  of  higher 
education,  that  nothing  new,  or  phenomenal,  or  revolutionary, 
or  different  has  been  discovered  in  the  process  or  the  philosophy 
of  pedagogy  itself  —  the  teaching  process  —  in  the  last  100  years 
and  probably  a  lot  longer.  This  is  true  also  for  the  schools  of 
education  or  the  educationists,  and  certainly  nothing  has  come 
from  university  people  for  preparing  college  and  university 
teachers  for  the  act  and  art  of  teaching.  For  time  longer  than 
a  century,  we  have  considered  college  teaching  to  be  a  process 
of  lectures  more  or  less  modified  by  chalk  talks — inopportune, 
poorly  prepared,  or  not  understandable.  And  we  are  surrounded 
by  colleagues  and  professional  people  who  carefully  protect  us 
from  the  teaching  of  teaching  methodology,  because,  starting  with 
the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  these  are  people  who  will  always 
classify  schools  of  education  and  educationalists  as  the  lowest 
possible  professional  species.  I  think  that  teaching  as  it  has  been 
developed  as  a  profession  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion is  usually  spoken  of  in  disparaging  tones  even  in  introducing 
a  speaker  on  educational  philosophy  —  "educational"  philosophy 
being  somehow  different  from  "pure"  philosophy.  This  is  just 
a  friendly  and  facetious  way  of  pointing  out  that  most  people 
in  higher  education  speak  of  schools  of  education  and  the  pro- 
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fessional  pedagogical  process  in  back  room-,  that  are  probably 
only  a  Little  removed  from  powder  rooms  in  terms  <>f   respect. 

J  recently  read  through  all  the  research  material  carefully  pre- 
pared by  your  staff  for  this  conference,  on  a  couple  of  air  flight 
trips  lately,  which  is  where  most  university  presidents  read 
whenever  they  read.  When  I  got  down  on  the  ground  1  was 
sure  that  I  was  right  where  I  was  when  I  started  in  terms  <•!  what 
I  am  saying  about  the  process  of  teaching  college  teacher-  how 
to  teach.  I  went  back  over  my  own  experience  trying  to  find 
something  that  would  reveal  at  least  some  contact  with  what  1  felt 
was  good  teaching  in  my  own  preparation.  I  remember  just  one 
brief  experience  I  think  will  get  to  the  crux  of  the  matter.  In  the 
23  years  that  I  have  been  associated  with  higher  education  I  -pent 
12  on  the  teaching  platform.  I  am  inclined  to  think  now  that 
when  I  was  a  professor  I  engaged  in  "generally  speaking"  -  not 
teaching.  All  I  did  when  I  became  a  president  was  change  to 
an  extended  platform  group  composed  of  Thursday  afternoon 
uplift  societies,  service  clubs  and  other  community  gatherings 
where  presidents  think  "out  loud."  We  have  been  referred  to 
several  times  this  morning  in  terms  of  what  we  think  or  what  we 
think  we  think.  But  presidents  by  and  large  these  days  are  devot- 
ing most  of  their  energies  trying  to  get  faculty  salaries  up.  Success 
in  this  endeavor  might  produce  something  different  in  the  ratio 
of  72%,  I  think  it  was,  of  556  Ph.D.'s  graduated  in  physics  this 
last  year  who  went  to  industry  instead  of  teaching.  Trying  to 
raise  salaries  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  attacking 
national  or  local  or  regional  anti-intellectualists,  to  try  to  raise 
the  morale  and  spiritual  respect  for  the  populace  of  the  teaching 
profession  —  these  are  efforts  of  the  same  cloth.  We  leave  the 
selection  of  teachers  and  preparation  of  college  teachers  to  the 
degrees  of  progress  in  graduate  school.  And  they  go  right  on 
doing  what's  been  done  for  the  last  2,000  years.  They  lay  claim 
only  to  giving  an  excellent  preparation  in  terms  of  backgrounds, 
material  background  and  very  little  preparation  in  terms  of  teach- 
ing ability. 

As  I  started  to  say  earlier,  I  remember  only  one  teacher 
in  my  experience  that  I   learned   a   lot  about   teaching   from — 
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and  it  was  a  highly  vicarious  experience.  I  returned  after  the 
war  to  a  western  university  to  enroll  again  in  graduate  study,  and 
to  teach  (or  "speak")  as  a  full-time  faculty  member.  Of  course 
there  are  plenty  of  institutions  that  allow  you  to  teach  full  time 
on  the  faculty  and  go  ahead  and  work  on  a  graduate  degree. 
One  of  my  teachers  was  a  former  graduate  school  buddy  before 
the  war  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  and  I  had  often  talked 
about  pedagogical  techniques,  and  this  brings  the  experience  im- 
mediately to  mind.  In  a  fairly  large  class,  30  or  40  people,  he  was 
able  to  carry  on  what  I  regarded  as  top  level  teaching  for  many 
reasons,  and  not  only  in  terms  of  results,  but  in  terms  of  inspira- 
tion, and  in  terms  of  activity.  He  daily  demonstrated  the  ability 
to  teach,  not  just  the  subject  matter,  but  the  ability  to  "get  it 
across"  —  by  the  Socratic  method,  by  partial  lectures,  combined 
with  a  variety  of  testing,  class  problems,  and  case  assignments, 
the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen  before.  He  drove  the  depart- 
mental secretarial  pool  mad  keeping  up.  He  upset  all  of  his 
colleagues  with  the  comparative  pressure  put  on  the  department, 
and  he  thoroughly  confused  and  befuddled  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, who  had  never  done  anything  but  lecture  from  the 
same  syllabus  for  15  years.  The  results  of  that  inspired  teaching, 
however,  were  obvious.  In  the  years  in  which  he  was  a  member 
of  the  faculty,  more  bright  students  majored  in  economics  as  a 
result  of  having  sat  in  those  classes  where  they  were  worked 
to  death,  and  worked  to  death  in  a  more  interesting  and  inspiring 
fashion  than  in  any  other  department  in  the  institution.  I  think 
more  people  became  interested  in  the  subject,  from  what  they  told 
me,  including  those  who  flunked,  and  they  all  said  that  he  was  a 
magnificent  teacher.  They  had  learned  a  great  deal  from  the 
variety  of  his  experiences,  and  he  was  able  in  every  class  meeting 
to  "get  at"  and  "work  over"  the  mind  of  nearly  everyone  in  the 
class,  ivithout  using  the  Navy  and  Army  academy  methods  of 
forced  recitation  at  every  period.  He  was  a  great  and  stimulating 
teacher. 

I  later  became  Director  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  at 
the  same  institution  and  though  I  advised  it  to  many  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  faculty  and  to  many  of  the  older  members 
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of  the  faculty,  I  am  sure  that  in  their  own  false  pride  in  their 
personal  integrity  and  ability,  none  of  them  ever  attended  one 
of  his  classes.  I  was  extremely  sorry  this  last  Christmas  when 
I  received  a  note  from  him,  and  of  course  he  is  now  the  vice 
president  of  an  insurance  firm.  Here  was  an  inspired  teacher 
with  obviously  good  methods  and  good  results  —  not  being  used 
in  training  other  teachers  except  by  indirect  methods  of  inspira- 
tion, and  they  were  really  indirect.  And  yet,  10  year-  Later, 
I  am  still  interested  as  a  university  president  in  this  business 
of  trying  to  get  graduate  schools  and  some  others  interested  in 
teaching  methods.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  say  send  them  all 
over  to  the  school  of  education  and  let  them  take  a  course  in 
methods.  While  there  are  many  kinds  of  formulas  for  pedagogy 
I  don't  have  any  answers,  and  I  told  you  that  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it.  However,  I  think  the  most  important  thing,  and 
the  thing  to  which  you  have  dedicated  less  than  \0r(  of  your 
discussion  here  again,  is  how  to  teach  a  teacher,  a  good  college 
teacher  —  how  to  teach. 

I  can  now  look  out  in  the  audience  and  see  the  dean  of 
my  graduate  school,  and  be  very  comfortable  as  I  conclude  these 
remarks,  because  he  is  doing  an  eminently  successful  job  in  pre- 
paring graduates  for  Ph.D.  and  Master's  degrees  in  all  fields  in 
terms  of  subject  matter.  I  can  look  at  the  provost  and  leave  it 
up  to  him  to  select  a  distinguished  and  eminent  group  of  people 
well  prepared  in  subject  matter  for  our  faculty,  who.  in  addition 
to  lecturing  daily,  may  or  may  not  publish  reputable  materials. 
I  came  from  a  Faculty  Senate  meeting  just  yesterday  afternoon 
where  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  sat  discussing  a 
recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  the  university  facilities  in 
a  tax-supported  institution  should  be  used  for  private  research  or 
not.  The  proposal  was  made  that  all  is  "'ethically  well**  only  if 
the  stuff  were  publishable,  and  the  ultimate  conclusion,  after  an 
hour  of  discussion,  was  that  no  one  knew  that  when  he  started 
research  whether  it  was  going  to  be  published  or  not.  W  ell. 
as  I  said  before,  I'll  leave  it  up  to  the  provost  to  select  a  dis- 
tinguished group  who  will  either  publish  or  not  publish,  but  I 
have  great  doubts  and  great  questioning  as  to  how  many  of  them 
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will  be  doing  good  teaching,  whatever  good  teaching  is.  And 
now,  leaving  you  with  my  graduate  dean  and  my  provost,  I  can, 
without  fear  or  mental  reservation,  leave  this  meeting,  catch  a 
plane  and  be  interviewed  by  another  board  of  trustees  for  yet 
another  university  presidency. 


REPORT  FROM  NEBHE-SPONSORED  SEMINAR  ON 
FACULTY  PREPARATION  AND  ORIENTATION 

Shannon  McCune 
Provost,  University  of  Massachusetts 

I  appreciate  having  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  some 
of  the  things  we  have  learned  about  faculty  orientation  in  New 
England  Colleges.  The  problems  of  teacher  orientation  are  some- 
what similar  to  some  of  the  problems  we  have  been  discussing 
here  as  a  group.  Very  often  we  have  been  talking  in  a  very  Utopian 
and  idealistic  pattern.  I  think  that  we  need  to  be  realistic.  I  dis- 
agree with  some  of  the  hopeful  viewpoints  expressed  this  morning. 
There  is  only  one  characteristic  of  many  of  the  newcomers  in  our 
faculties:  the  bodies  are  partly  warm.  There  are  not  many  other 
common  characteristics  of  these  new  people.  We  can  talk  about 
their  having  had  courses  in  the  history  of  education,  all  of  the 
behaviorial  science  courses  discussed  this  morning,  plus  a  firm 
grasp  of  their  discipline,  and  so  on.  But,  frankly,  I  think  that 
as  pressures  are  going  to  increase,  we  cannot  expect  that  these 
new  people  will  have  had  all  of  these  excellent  courses.  They  will 
only  be  warm  bodies!! 

Recognizing  this  we  need  to  carry  on  programs  which  will 
help  these  new  faculty  members  when  they  arrive  on  our  college 
campus  to  teach.  The  new  teacher  may  have  come  from  another 
campus  and  be  a  highly  qualified  person.  But  many  will  be  doing 
their  first  teaching.    What  can  we  do  for  these  people? 

To  find  out  what  was  being  done  in  New  England  colleges 
we  resorted  to  the  obvious  method:  we  sent  out  questionnaires. 
Everybody  in  academic  research  or  anyone  who  wants  to  get 
any  information  always  makes  up  a  questionnaire,  as  the  deans 
here  can  testify.  In  preparing  this  my  assistant,  Dr.  Stanley 
Salwak,  working  with  Dr.  John  Gustad,  used  another  study  which 
had  been  done  in  the  Midwest  almost  concurrently  with  this 
project.  This  study  had  been  done  by  Father  Norbert  J.  Tracy, 
working  under  Ruth  E.  Eckert  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
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He  had  developed  a  very  interesting  questionnaire  for  use  in 
small  schools  of  varied  character.  He  noted  that:  "To  meet  sky- 
rocketing enrollments,  college  administrators  are  appointing  more 
new  teachers  every  year.  A  challenging  concurrent  problem  on 
our  college  and  university  campuses  is  to  orient  this  growing 
number  of  new  teachers  to  our  programs  and  objectives. 

"Costly  investments  involved  in  recruiting  and  selecting  new 
faculty  members  can  be  protected  by  careful  orientation  of  these 
beginning  teachers  and  of  experienced  staff  members  newly  em- 
ployed on  a  particular  campus.  Information  is  urgently  needed, 
therefore,  which  will  help  Liberal  Arts  colleges  to  orient  their 
new  teachers  and  to  build  high  morale." 

The  general  reaction  to  the  questionnaire  we  sent  out  was 
the  usual  one:  "Well,  this  is  just  another  questionnaire."  A  lot 
of  people  didn't  fill  it  in.  It  was  sent  to  all  institutions  in  New 
England,  186  of  them;  we  received  back  133  responses,  which 
isn't  bad. 

Included  with  these  returns  were  various  different  remarks. 
One  person  very  frankly  said:  "We  have  37  students  and  five 
faculty  members  and  we  don't  feel  a  need  for  a  teacher  orientation 
program."  More  typical  of  the  remarks  was  this  one:  "There 
is  no  formal  orientation  or  training  program  in  this  institution. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  are  not  interested  in 
teaching  standards  among  our  faculty  or  that  we  do  not  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  problems  involved  in  training  teachers. 
It  just  means  that  we  seem  not  to  think  about  these  things  in 
formal  structural  terms."  Another  college  president  wrote  on 
the  bottom  of  his  questionnaire:  "We're  in  the  stone  age  on  this." 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  I  will  summarize  very  briefly 
by  reproducing  it  along  with  the  number  of  responses.  Of  the 
133  institutions,  71  were  in  Massachusetts,  23  in  Connecticut, 
14  in  Maine,  7  in  New  Hampshire,  6  in  Rhode  Island,  and  12  in 
Vermont.  Not  all  of  the  institutions  replied  to  all  of  the  questions 
and  some  made  multiple  replies. 

I.    On   what   levels (s)    is   your   orientation   program   for   new 
faculty  conducted? 
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78     All    institutional    (one    program    for    all    new    faculty 

members) 
10     In  colleges,  schools  and  divisions  within  the  institution 
50     In  departments 
18     Other 

II.    If  you  checked  all  institutional  level  in   (I)    above,  please 
complete  the  following 

a.  Who  is  responsible  for  planning? 
49     Administration 

3     Faculty 
34     Administration  and  faculty  together 
3     Other 

b.  Where  are  programs  held? 
80  On  campus 

7     Off  campus 

c.  When? 

56     Before  the  institution  opens  in  the  fall 
43     After  institution  opens 

d.  Length  of  session 
34     Up  to  y2  day 
17     1  day 

12     2  days 
30     Other 

e.  Persons (s)    in  charge   (include  title) 
President  45 
Dean  or  Provost  or  Vice  President  61 
Chairmen  of  Departments                                29 

III.    If  you  checked  the  orientation  program  as  being  on  a  college, 
school,  division  and/or  department  level  in  (I)  above,  please 
complete  the  following: 
a.    Who  is  responsible  for  planning? 

College,  School,  Division         Department 
Administration  21  7 

Faculty  1  14 

Administration  and  Faculty     11  16 

Other  5  2 
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In  evaluating  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  some  rather 
interesting  ideas  emerged.  I  was  surprised,  for  example,  that 
relatively  few  publicly  supported  institutions  have  orientation 
programs.  The  questionnaires  gave  us  leads  on  some  of  the 
more  interesting  programs  and  four  of  these  will  be  described 
and  discussed  this  afternoon.  They  are  the  best  examples  of 
orientation  programs  that  we  can  find  in  New  England,  according 
to  our  questionnaires. 

In  surveying  the  results  of  the  questionnaires  one  thing  came 
as  quite  a  shock  to  me:  how  rarely  the  faculty  seems  to  take  an 
active  role  in  developing  an  orientation  program  for  fellow  faculty 
members.  This  is  one  of  those  things  that  the  administration 
seems  to  have  to  do. 

At  some  institutions,  morning  orientation  programs  are  fol- 
lowed in  the  afternoon  by  programs  on  the  college  level.  Other 
institutions  depend  upon  different  kinds  of  written  materials  to 
supplement  orientation  programs.  The  most  interesting  set  of 
materials  I  have  seen  is  from  M.I.T.  I  wish  I  had  copies  to  share 
with  everyone  here.  The  very  interesting  packet  is  enclosed  in 
an  unusual  folder,  a  map  of  the  campus.  Another  feature  is 
an  illustrated  profile  of  the  students.  The  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  faculty  and  other  formal  materials  are  included  in  a 
booklet.  These  small  booklets  give  data  on  the  medical  expense 
plans,  insurance  programs,  and  retirement  programs.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features,  which  I  have  not  seen  for  any  other 
campus,  is  a  "mug"  book  of  the  faculty. 

At  the  University  of  Massachusetts  we  have  a  rather  simple 
program.  It  is  to  some  extent  characteristic  of  a  number  of  our 
New  England  institutions  so  that  I  shall  describe  it  briefly.  In 
the  opening  morning  session  after  a  coffee  hour,  we  have  a 
brief  talk  by  the  President  giving  the  goals  of  the  University. 
A  very  interesting  talk  is  given  by  one  of  our  older  faculty 
members  on  the  history  of  the  University.  The  Town  Manager 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  give  brief  talks  of  welcome. 
We  then  have  brief  talks  on  our  personnel  practices.  We  give 
out  copies  of  the  handbooks  of  the  institution.  The  Registrar 
discusses  the  grading  practices.     The  President  of  the  Student 
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Seriate  discusses  the  organization  oi  the  students  on  tin-  campus. 
Some  of  the  agencies  which  assist  the  college  teacher — the  library, 
the  visual  aids  center,  and  so  on — are  described  and  occasionally 
their  services  are  illustrated  for  the  new  teachers.  One  of  the 
interesting  features  of  the  orientation  program  is  a  free  Luncheon. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  quite  a  departure  for  a  publicly  Bupported 
institution.  After  the  luncheon  each  dean  talks  for  five  minutes 
or  so  on  his  college  and  school.  The  new  teachers  do  not  get  all 
the  innuendoes  in  these  speeches  but  occasionally  the  academic 
blood  spills  excessively.  Though  a  modest  program  it  has  very 
real  benefits  for  our  new  faculty  members. 

Orientating  the  faculty  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length 
this  afternoon.  However,  a  feature  of  the  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  which  I  think  should  be  given  more 
emphasis  is  that  of  orienting  faculty  wives.  This  is  extremely 
important  in  residential  colleges  such  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. As  one  aspect  of  the  program  for  the  wives,  the  Uni- 
versity Women  through  the  Newcomers  Club  (and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Provost's  Office)  has  developed  a  guide  for  faculty  new- 
comers. This  is  aimed  at  the  wives  of  new  faculty  members  and 
gives  them  a  great  deal  of  information  about  life  in  the  town 
and  on  the  campus.  (By  the  way,  this  little  booklet  is  a  very 
useful  item  in  the  process  of  recruiting  faculty  members.) 

Obviously  in  small  institutions  the  problems  of  orienting  new 
faculty  are  quite  different  than  they  are  in  large  institutions.  At 
the  same  time,  I  think  that  orientation  programs  should  not  be 
neglected.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  that  we  find  on  college 
campuses,  whether  large  or  small,  is  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  new  faculty  members  in  themselves  as  teachers  and  a  lack 
of  recognition  on  their  part  of  the  goals  of  the  institution.  There- 
fore, even  modest  orientation  programs  such  as  have  been  de- 
scribed in  letters  which  I  have  received  in  connection  with  this 
study  are  of  value.  Faculty  members  and  not  just  administrative 
officials  should  be  intimately  involved  in  this  process  of  helping 
the  new  faculty  members.  The  older  faculty  members'  awareness 
of  the  problems  of  teaching  and  a  willingness  to  discuss  the  issues 
involved  are  of  great  use.    At  the  University  of  Massachusetts  I 
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know  that  we  have  a  program  on  a  very  simple  basis,  but  it  has 
brought  us  great  dividends  and  has  helped  our  new  faculty 
members. 

In  addition  to  seeking  information  on  existing  orientation 
programs,  the  questionnaire,  also,  solicited  information  on  the 
programs  of  training  new  faculty  members  for  college  teaching. 
Eighty-four  of  the  institutions  said  that  they  had  no  training  or 
in-service  programs.  Thirty-five  institutions  reported  that  they 
had  informal,  informational  programs.  In  other  words,  in  New 
England  we  must  expect  our  new  faculty  members  to  be  already 
well-trained  professionally,  or  else  we  don't  think  it  is  important 
to  have  any  programs  to  train  them  on  the  job.  Only  four  insti- 
tutions noted  that  they  had  formal  programs  to  train  graduate 
students  for  college  teaching;  108  institutions  said  they  had  no 
such  programs. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  many  of  the  institutions  of  New 
England  could  make  considerable  progress  in  improving  their 
programs  of  orienting  and  training  new  faculty  members.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  find  of  great  profit  the  discussion  at  the  next 
session  of  four  programs  which  appear  to  me,  on  the  basis  of 
our  study,  to  be  outstanding. 
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FACULTY  ORIENTATION  AT  DARTMOUTH 

Arthur  E.  Jenseis 
Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Historically,  college  teaching  has  occupied  a  rather  strange 
and  even  unique  position  among  the  professions.  A  person  who 
wishes  to  teach  in  an  elementary  school  or  even  a  secondary 
school  has  considerable  —  and  I  believe  much  too  much  —  train- 
ing in  pedagogy,  part  of  which  is  practice  teaching  under  super- 
vision. When  a  doctor  enters  his  profession,  he  becomes  an 
intern  and  studies  with  experienced  doctors  and  practices  himself 
under  their  supervision.  A  young  lawyer  is  usually  attached  to 
an  office  on  what  amounts  to  an  intern  basis.  The  college  teacher, 
however,  is  supposed  to  come  out  of  a  graduate  school,  where  he 
has  been  trained  in  his  discipline  and  methods  of  research,  and 
walk  into  a  freshman  class  fully  equipped  to  do  a  skillful  job 
of  teaching.  Furthermore,  in  many  colleges  he  is  given  a  heavier 
classroom  load  than  the  older  and  more  experienced  men.  He  i- 
given  no  assistance  or  supervision  of  his  work  in  the  classroom. 
It  is  thought  somehow  indecent,  or  a  violation  of  the  principle 
of  academic  freedom,  to  visit  the  classes  of  a  young  man  or  offer 
him  any  direct  assistance  in  pedagogical  methods.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  that  attitude  has  caused  a  lot  of  unnecessarily  bad 
teaching  in  our  colleges  and  has  made  merely  good  teachers  out 
of  men  who  might  have  been  excellent. 

I  don't  propose  to  go  into  the  confessional  box  to  tell  you 
of  my  own  inadequacies  as  a  young  teacher.  Let's  skip  that  and 
say  that  I  first  became  acutely  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  a  young 
teacher  and  his  need  for  help  when  I  was  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine.  I  was  chairman  of  the  sophomore  survey  course 
in  English.  We  had  hired  a  brand  new  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  who 
had  never  faced  a  class.  He  had  been  assigned  a  section  of  that 
survey  course.  The  night  before  his  first  class  he  came  to  see  me. 
and  with  a   good   deal   of  diffidence   confessed   his   sleep-killing 
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anxiety  about  how  he  would  go  about  handling  the  class  and 
presenting  the  material.  We  talked  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then 
I  had  a  much-belated  inspiration.  "Clark,"  I  said  to  him,  "your 
class  comes  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  doesn't  it?  Well,  mine 
comes  at  9,  so  why  don't  you  come  to  my  class,  sit  in  the  back 
row,  and  observe.  That  may  give  you  an  idea  about  what  to  do 
at  11."  He  agreed,  and  for  the  next  three  or  four  weeks  he  sat 
in  the  corner  seat  in  the  back  while  I  taught  the  class.  I  must 
say  that  I  was  very  conscious  of  his  presence  there,  and  I  don't 
think  I  ever  taught  any  better  than  I  did  during  that  period. 

After  a  few  weeks  he  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  now 
come  to  his  class  for  a  while,  so  off  and  on  for  the  rest  of  the 
semester  I  visited  his  class,  and  if  there  was  some  material  he 
was  a  little  nervous  about  he  would  come  to  mine.  We  discussed 
each  other's  teaching  and  I  believe  he  benefited  greatly.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  I  did.  It  was  a  completely  informal,  friendly 
relationship. 

I  mentioned  what  I  was  doing  to  another  member  of  the 
faculty.  He  looked  at  me  aghast.  "You  mean  to  say  you  listen  in 
on  a  young  man's  class?  I  would  rather  be  caught  reading  his 
personal  mail.  The  classroom  is  a  professor's  castle."  I  am  afraid 
his  point  of  view  is  still  held  by  too  many  people  today. 

About  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  Ford  Foundation  offered 
to  subsidize  an  internship  in  college  teaching  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege for  a  group  of  young  Ph.D.'s  or  men  who  were  just  about 
to  get  their  Ph.D.  Eight  new  men  came  to  Dartmouth  and  were 
put  in  that  program.  They  were  given  a  reduced  load  of  teaching, 
each  man  having  but  six  hours  of  teaching  a  week  and  two  of 
them  having  but  three.  Each  man  was  assigned  a  mentor,  an 
older  professor  in  his  own  department  who  would  take  him  under 
his  wing.  He  was  expected  to  visit  some  of  the  classes  of  the 
mentor  and  the  mentor  in  turn  would  visit  his.  The  mentor 
would  counsel  with  him  and  also  suggest  that  the  young  instructor 
visit  other  courses  at  the  college  which  he  knew  were  extremely 
well  taught.  Some  of  these  would  be  lecture  courses,  some  semi- 
nar courses,  some  recitation  sections.  They  did  not  have  to  be 
in   the   instructor's   discipline.    Then  to   each   man  we   assigned 
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a  small  group  of  sophomores  who  were  in  academic  difficulty. 

We  wanted  the  young  instructor  to  see  the  problems  of  learning 
as  viewed  by  a  student  who  was  having  difficulty  mastering  the 
material  presented  in  the  classroom  and  assignments. 

The  heart  of  the  program,  however,  was  the  teaching  seminal . 
We  assigned  one  of  our  best  and  most  experienced  teachers  to 
take  over  a  seminar  of  this  group  of  Ford  interns,  to  which  we  also 
added,  at  their  request,  a  few  other  new  people  on  the  faculty.  In 
this  seminar  they  read  books  like  Barzun's  TEACHER  IN 
AMERICA,  Gilbert  Highet's  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING,  and 
others.  Other  members  of  the  faculty  came  in  and  led  discussion 
of  various  problems  of  teaching,  and  several  officers  of  the  college, 
such  as  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  the  head  of  the  counseling  service, 
and  the  librarian  each  visited  the  seminar  to  discuss  how  hi> 
work  fitted  in  with  or  supplemented  the  teaching  program  of  the 
college.  It  was,  I  feel,  a  most  successful  experiment  and  wa- 
kept  up  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion felt  —  and  quite  rightly  —  that  the  subsidy  they  had  given 
us  might  now  be  better  spent  in  inaugurating  this  program  at 
another  college. 

We  were  not,  however,  going  to  forego  the  benefits  we  felt 
the  program  had,  both  for  the  institution  and  for  the  men,  and 
since  then  we  have  carried  on  the  program  on  a  slightly  modified 
basis.  Each  year  a  new  Ph.D.  on  the  staff  with  little  or  no  teaching 
experience  gets  a  letter  inviting  him  to  join  such  a  seminar. 
Almost  all  of  them  do,  and  the  great  majority  stay  through  until 
the  end.  The  first  meeting  is  at  the  home  of  the  President.  He 
outlines  for  them  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  what  he  thinks 
is  the  relationship  of  scholarship  to  teaching,  and  stands  ready 
to  answer  any  questions.  The  next  meeting  is  usually  at  my  home. 
I  try  to  pick  up  from  where  the  President  left  off  and  then  go 
on  to  answer  questions  about  promotion,  retention,  and  other 
personnel  policies  of  the  college.  After  that,  the  real  work  of  the 
seminar  begins.  They  meet  in  a  committee  room  of  the  college, 
and  the  director  invites  in  members  of  the  faculty  or  administra- 
tion, just  about  the  way  it  was  done  in  the  original  Ford  program. 
We  still  have  the  mentor  system,  by  which  the  new  teacher  is 
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put  under  the  wing  of  an  experienced  member  of  the  department. 
The  amount  of  exchanging  of  classroom  visits  and  other  assistance 
varies  according  to  the  personal  relationships  that  are  established 
and  the  mentor's  judgment  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  guidance 
the  new  teacher  needs. 

A  rather  interesting  by-product  of  this  seminar  is  that  new 
men  from  various  disciplines  get  to  know  each  other  right  away, 
and  after  an  evening  meeting  they  tend  to  disperse  in  groups, 
usually  going  to  separate  homes  to  finish  the  evening  with  a  little 
more  informal  and  intimate  discussion  over  a  nightcap.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  first  term  is  set  by  the  director.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  members  of  the  seminar  decide  what  they  will  do  the 
following  term.  They  know  they  are  perfectly  free  to  adjourn 
sine  die,  but  they  never  have.  Usually  during  the  second  term 
they  take  up  such  pedagogical  topics  as  how  to  foster  inde- 
pendence in  learning,  the  role  of  honors  work  in  a  college,  or 
what  are  the  best  types  of  testing.  Once  they  decided  they  had 
not  hammered  me  enough — or  perhaps  they  had  recovered  from 
an  original  shyness  —  and  invited  me  back  for  a  grueling  hour 
and  a  half.  The  seminar  normally  adjourns  after  the  second 
term,  or  sometime  during  the  second  term. 

I  don't  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  all  is  well  and  every- 
thing we  try  succeeds.  We  have  some  departments  whose  mem- 
bers insist  as  a  matter  of  principle  they  will  not,  except  by  invi- 
tation, visit  the  classes  of  young  men.  We  do  not  put  pressure 
on  them  to  do  so.  Occasionally  we  make  mistakes  in  assigning 
a  mentor  and  tensions  develop  between  the  two  men.  Some  ses- 
sions of  the  seminar  are  a  little  less  than  inspiring.  Occasionally 
a  young  man  who  needs  just  this  sort  of  training  elects  not  to 
join  the  seminar,  although  he  is  always  assigned  to  a  mentor.  We 
do  believe,  however,  that  with  all  its  imperfections,  our  method 
of  introducing  new  Ph.D.'s  to  their  pedagogical  function  in  a 
college  is  on  the  right  track.  Certainly  it  is  better  than  doing 
nothing  at  all.  Also,  this  experience  with  a  new  man  makes  our 
judgment  on  his  retention  or  promotion  considerably  surer.  If 
he  stays  with  us,  we  are  confident  that  this  training  will  pay  divi- 
dends over  the  years.     If  he  goes  to  another  institution,  we  feel 


that  we  may  have  done  something  to  strengthen  thf  profession, 
which  is  an  obligation  we  all  have.  I  hope  some  of  my  fellow 
panelists  or  someone  in  the  audience  will  come  up  with  a  better 
solution  to  a  problem  that  has  been  too  long  neglected. 
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FACULTY  ORIENTATION  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  BRIDGEPORT 

Earle  M.  Bigsbee 
Dean  of  the  Junior  College 

The  desirability,  extent  and  formality  of  an  orientation 
program  for  new  faculty  is  determined  by  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  institution  and  by  both  the  actual  number  of  new  staff  and 
their  ratio  to  the  established  faculty. 

Since  most  New  England  colleges  have  firmly  established 
tradition,  substantial  and  seasoned  faculties,  enviable  faculty 
holding  power,  and  have  experienced  limited  expansion  they 
have  had  little  need  for  and  hence  little  experience  with  faculty 
orientation    programs. 

This  is  not  so  at  the  University  of  Bridgeport  which  in  1945 
— it  was  then  the  Junior  College  of  Connecticut  —  opened  its 
fall  term  with  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  full-time 
students  and  a  seasoned  faculty  of  twelve.  But,  just  one  year 
later  the  full-time  student  body  had  grown  to  eleven  hundred 
students  and  seventy  full-time  faculty  members.  These  additional 
students  and  faculty  had  been  added  at  five  intervals  —  mid 
November,  January,  mid  March,  June,  and  September.  Under 
these  conditions  you  can  well  imagine  that  the  new  faculty  com- 
pletely obscured  the  original  faculty  and  that  we  had  almost  a 
continuous  orientation  program.  Today  the  University  of  Bridge- 
port has  about  two  thousand  students  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
full-time  faculty  members. 

While  the  University  has  been  fortunate  to  have  a  modest 
turnover  rate,  our  continuing  expansion  has  necessitated  the  addi- 
tion of  substantial  numbers  of  new  faculty  each  year. 

Therefore,  despite  the  acknowledged  fact  that  as  a  four-year 
college  we  are  still  in  our  swaddling  clothes,  we  have  had  sub- 
stantial experience  with  orientation  programs. 

The  highlights  of  our  present  program  consist  of  a  faculty 
handbook,  an  informal  picnic  supper,  an  opening  convocation  of 
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the  University  faculty,  three  preservice   sessions,   four  inservice 

sessions,  and  a  President's  reception  for  the  faculty. 

This  program  has  evolved  from  many  variation-  ranging  in 
length  from  a  whole  week  to  a  single  day.  from  formal  t" 
informal,  from  preservice  to  inservice. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  at  all,  it  is  that  an  orientation 
program  must  have  exactly  the  same  elements  as  excellent  teach- 
ing. The  attack  must  be  planned  to  quickly  make  the  recipient 
self-sufficient  and  prepared  for  continuing  self-progress.  This 
means  that  you  emphasize  the  ideology  and  organization  oi 
your  institution.  That  you  establish  effective  channels  of  com- 
munication and  assistance.  That  you  do  not  devote  endless  ses- 
sions to  dreary  details  served  in  indigestible  portions. 

Consign  details  to  a  carefully  planned,  written,  and  indexed 
faculty  handbook.  And,  may  I  add  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
sending  this  book  to  the  new  teacher  long  before  he  ever  sets  foot 
on  the  campus  —  say  about  mid  to  late  June. 

At  this  stage  he  is  eager  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
his  new  institution  and  he  is  likely  to  have  more  free  time  to 
devote  to  the  study  of  details  of  operation  than  he  will  have  at 
the  opening  of  college.  In  addition,  by  being  thus  prepared  he 
will  be  able  to  more  effectively  utilize  the  on-campus  portion  of 
the  orientation  program. 

The  University  of  Bridgeport  opens  the  pre-college  week 
with  an  inspirational  and  informative  all-University  faculty  meet- 
ing. The  agenda  of  this  meeting  carries  a  biography  of  each  new 
member.    The  Dean  introduces  each  new  member  of  his  college. 

That  evening  the  new  staff  has  an  informal  picnic  luncheon 
with  those  persons  who  will  take  part  in  the  orientation  program. 
By  this  device  channels  of  communication  with  key  personnel  are 
established  early  for  the  newcomer. 

Since  our  limited  resources  force  us  to  have  two  faculty 
members  (with  the  exception  of  department  chairmen)  share 
an  office,  we  take  advantage  of  this  situation  by  putting  a  new 
man  with  a  seasoned  member  of  his  department.  This  automati- 
cally provides  great  comfort  and  ready  assistance  to  the  new- 
comer. 
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Since  both  new  and  old  faculty  as  well  as  key  officials  of 
the  college  are  abnormally  busy  in  the  week  before  classes,  it  is 
prudent  to  plan  a  minimum  of  formal  orientation  during  this 
week. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  an  orientation  program  di- 
vided about  one-third  preservice  and  two-thirds  inservice  is  most 
efficient  and  preferred  by  new  staif.  This  allows  for  aspects  of 
operation  to  be  presented  and  discussed  nearer  the  time  when 
they  will  be  utilized. 

The  official  who  is  responsible  for  planning  the  orientation 
program  can  profit  by  sending  questionnaires  to  the  recently 
oriented  member  at  about  Thanksgiving  time  to  determine  his 
satisfaction  wTith  the  program  and  his  suggestions  for  its  im- 
provement. A  personal  interview  with  four  or  five  may  be  still 
more  enlightening  than  the  formal  questionnaire.  If  the  planner 
uses  a  committee  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  next  orienta- 
tion program,  he  should  be  sure  to  include  a  few  members  who 
were  new  in  the  past  session. 

If  feasible  in  your  institution,  have  the  President  during 
the  opening  week  give  a  reception  in  honor  of  the  new  members 
and  their  spouses  to  which  the  entire  faculty  and  their  husbands 
and  wives  are  invited. 

In  the  brief  time  available  I  have  attempted  to  mention 
only  aspects  which  I  believe  are  significant.  I  am  sure  our  pro- 
gram has  no  miracle  features  and  does  not  differ  materially  from 
those  of  most  institutions.  After  more  than  a  decade  of  experience 
at  the  University  of  Bridgeport  we  firmly  believe  that  an  orienta- 
tion program  is  essential  and  is  worthwhile. 

If  you  desire  details,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  for 
further  information  if  you  believe  it  will  be  of  assistance. 
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FACULTY  ORIENTATION    \T   \MHERS1 
George  K.  Taylob 

Professor  of  Economics 

Like  most  colleges  Amhersl  long  proceeded  on  tin-  a--unip- 
tion  that  the  teachers  it  hired  knew  how  to  teach — or  at  lea.-t  would 
soon  learn  how  to  do  so  by  a  process  of  trial  and  error.  Om 
method  before  1954  was  roughly  comparable  to  teaching  a  child 
to  swim  by  throwing  him  into  deep  water  and  letting  him  manage 
as  best  he  could.  In  that  year  we  inaugurated  a  program  designed 
to  afford  some  direct  aid  and  guidance  to  the  new  member-  ol 
our  teaching  staff. 

As  part  of  this  program  we  urged  the  older  teachers  on  our 
staff,  and  especially  departmental  chairman,  to  give  even  more 
attention  to  the  new  members  of  their  department  than  they  had 
in  the  past.  It  was  also  urged  that  the  departmental  chairmen 
should  visit  classes  of  the  younger  men  and  that  the  new  teachers 
should  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  classes  of  some  of  the  experi- 
enced teachers. 

This  part  of  our  program  has  met  with  minimal  success. 
For  a  time,  most  new  teachers  did  do  some  visiting  of  classes, 
but  the  practice  has  not  flourished.  Observation  of  the  classroom 
teaching  of  the  new  men  never  really  got  off  the  ground.  Appar- 
ently tradition  has  run  too  strongly  in  favor  of  respecting  the 
privacy  of  the  classroom  —  of  avoiding  any  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  new  teacher  that  Big  Brother  is  watching. 

In  a  further  effort  along  this  line  the  college  has  made 
available  recording  equipment  which  teachers,  both  old  and  new. 
may  use  in  their  classrooms.  The  records  become  the  personal 
property  of  the  teacher,  and  he  may  study  his  own  performance 
by  playing  them  back  to  himself.  Up  to  the  present  time  this 
equipment  has  been,  and  probably  will  be,  little  used.  Partly, 
of  course,  this  is  a  matter  of  the  teachers  not  getting  around  to 
making  the  necessary  arrangements,  but  also  most  new  teachers 
soon  get  a  feeling  of  being  at  home  with  their  classes  and  dislike 
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the  introduction  of  a  microphone.  Most  of  them  feel  that  the 
presence  of  a  microphone  will  unfavorably  affect  both  their  own 
performance  and  that  of  the  members  of  the  class.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  for  the  younger  men  who  are  likely  to  feel  that  teach- 
ing is  a  highly  individual  matter  —  one  in  which  their  rapport 
with  the  class  is  of  great  importance  and  may  be  impaired  by  the 
introduction  of  the  microphone. 

A  more  successful  part  of  the  Amherst  program  involves 
the  holding  of  a  seminar  for  the  new  members  of  the  teaching 
staff.  This  seminar  meets  from  six  to  eight  times  during  the  first 
semester  with  the  discussions  led  by  older  members  of  the  admin- 
istrative and  teaching  staffs.  Although  voluntary,  attendance  has 
been  fairly  good.  The  sessions  are  often  attended  by  new  mem- 
bers of  the  college  administration  as  well  as  by  teachers  who 
have  been  in  the  college  for  some  time. 

Three  general  fields  of  interest  are  covered  in  seminar  ses- 
sions. At  least  two  sessions  are  designed  to  inform  the  neophyte 
teacher  concerning  the  general  operations  and  machinery  of  the 
college;  the  functions  and  procedures  of  trustees,  administration 
and  faculty  members ;  the  way  a  small  college  operates ;  and  some 
of  the  problems  which  inevitably  arise.  The  discussions  at  the 
first  seminar  session  have  been  led  by  the  President  and  the  Dean 
of  the  College.  Other  seminars  in  this  general  area  have  been 
devoted  to  such  topics  as  administration  and  advanced  placement 
and  student  guidance  and  extracurricular  activities. 

The  second  type  of  seminar  focuses  on  the  curriculum  of 
the  college,  its  historical  development,  its  objectives,  and  prob- 
lems connected  with  its  future  development.  Discussions  on  these 
topics  are  led  by  older  members  of  the  faculty  who  have  been 
actually  involved  in  developing  our  curriculum.  The  session  on 
current  procedures  and  problems  was,  during  this  past  year,  led 
by  the  chairman  of  the  faculty  Committee  on  Educational  Policy. 

In  a  third  type  of  seminar  the  problem  of  effective  teaching 
has  been  discussed.  These  seminars  are  led  by  teachers  who  have 
been  unusually  successful  in  the  classroom.  For  at  leat  one 
seminar  the  topic  is:    "What  Is  Good  Teaching?"      Sometimes 
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members  of  the  seminar  have  read  or  discussed  a  current  book  in 
the  field.    Last  year,  for  example,   we  used  Some  of    \ly  Best 

Friends  are  Professors  by  George  Williams. 

Our  aim  at  Amherst  has  been  to  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  good  teaching  is  highly  valued  —  and  indeed  expected  — 
in  which  the  new  teacher  is  neither  closely  supervised  nor  told 
how  to  teach.  Our  hope  is  that  he  will  find  himself  in  an  environ- 
ment where  he  must  find  his  own  solutions  partly  by  trial  and 
error,  partly  by  learning  what  he  can  from  his  colleagues  in 
informal  discussions  on  the  campus  or  around  the  coffee  table. 

And  so  our  seminar  discussions  on  teaching  have  been 
directed  less  to  teacher  training  in  the  narrow  sense  than  to 
arousing  in  our  recent  appointees  a  desire  to  become  effective 
teachers  of  the  kind  we  value  most. 

The  new  teacher,  especially  the  one  just  out  of  graduate 
school,  is  full  of  his  subject  and  often  the  mistaken  belief  that 
it  is  his  function  to  pour  this  information  into  the  receptive 
rows  of  vessels  which  face  him  in  the  classroom.  Insofar  as 
we  are  successful  we  try  to  influence  him  to  raise  his  sights, 
to  see  those  aspects  and  opportunities  of  teaching  which  go 
beyond  classroom  routine  and  subject  matter.  We  repeatedly 
remind  the  new  teacher  of  the  desirability  of  putting  his  students 
in  a  position  such  that  they  will  make  their  own  discoveries  and 
develop  their  own  powers  of  imagination  and  analysis. 

These  are  high  objectives  for  the  teacher  —  never  perfectly 
realized,  not  to  be  expressed  in  formulas,  and  seldom  attained 
by  direct  imitation  of  the  manners  or  mannerisms  of  another 
teacher.  Yet  as  we  sit  around  the  seminar  table  with  these 
new  instructors  in  discussions  led  by  men  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  trying  to  achieve  this  kind  of  teaching,  something 
does  come  through.  The  new  teacher  sometimes  does  catch  at 
least  a  glimpse  of  the  highest  goals  of  good  teaching. 

And  so  through  these  seminars  we  try  to  orient  the  new 
teacher  to  the  college,  the  curriculum,  the  kind  of  teaching  which 
we  most  value.  Of  course  we  have  not  been  completely  successful. 
Some  of  the  teachers  do  not  attend  the  seminars  and  some  attend 
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only  occasionally.  Probably  no  altogether  satisfactory  measure 
of  the  success  of  our  program  is  possible.  But  enough  success 
has  been  achieved  to  encourage  us  to  continue  the  program  —  one 
which  we  hope  to  develop  and  modify  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
experience  and  the  success  of  similar  programs  elsewhere. 
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FACULTY   ORIKNTATION    \T   BROWN 

Charles  Watts,  II 

Dean  of  the  College 

The  preparation  and  orientation  of  college  teacher-  probabl) 
begins  with  the  ego's  first  stirrings  and  must  end  at  death,  although 
some  I  have  known  suggest  a  more  brief  genesis.  Since  I  am 
neither  social  worker  nor  lay  analyst,  I  will  confine  my  remark- 
to  a  description  of  how  the  weaning  period  of  this  long  process 
is  handled  at  Brown. 

My  description  of  what  al  Brown  is  called  the  Seminar  on 
College  Teaching  will  be  simple,  for  the  plan  of  the  Seminar  is 
neither  highly  structured  nor  overreaching  in  its  ambitions.  I  will 
not  claim,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  so,  that  the  Seminar 
has  solved  in  unique  ways  the  problems  of  aiding  young  instruc- 
tors in  assuming  their  teaching  duties.  It  has,  however,  done 
two  important  things:  it  has  provided  needed  support  to  an  old 
assumption,  namely  that  excellent  teaching  is  not  only  demanded 
at  the  University,  but  that  it  is  rewarded;  also,  it  has  served  to 
introduce  new  teachers  to  each  other,  to  ranking  members  of  the 
faculty  and  administration,  and  to  the  structure  and  philosophy 
of  the  University. 

1 1  has  not  taught,  or  intended  to  teach,  pedagogy  as  such. 
It  has  not  laid  down  rules  of  any  kind,  whether  of  personal 
conduct,  classroom  behavior,  or  how  a  subject  must  be  taught. 
It  has  not  spoken  of  what  I  gather  is  called  the  Status  of  the 
Teacher  or  the  Plight  of  Education. 

The  Seminar  is  actually  a  discussion  group  attended  by 
young  instructors  at  which  matters  of  interest  to  them  are  argued 
about  or  described.  Those  matters  have  tended  generally  to 
center  around  problems  of  classroom  teaching  in  the  abstract, 
and  the  structure  of  the  University  in  the  particular.  The  Seminar 
usually  lasts  through  eight  or  ten  afternoon  or  evening  meetings 
during  the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year,  and  has  been 
under  the  joint  chairmanship  of  either  the  Dean  of  the  College 
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or  the  Dean  of  Pembroke  College,  and  a  senior  member  of  the 
University  Faculty.  Attendance  is  expected  by  all  new  members 
of  the  staff  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous  teaching  experience, 
and  is  invited  by  more  experienced  teachers  new  to  Brown. 

A  determined  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  meetings  informal, 
and  to  avoid  direct  instruction  by  the  chairmen.  Members  of  the 
Seminar  are  encouraged  to  air  teaching  problems  which  bother 
them,  to  question  —  even  with  malice  —  the  policies  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  generally  to  desport  themselves  as  junior  members 
of  the  learned  disciplines  instead  of  as  receptive  vessels. 

While  several  of  these  meetings  are  attended  only  by  the 
two  chairmen  and  the  Seminar  members,  at  most  meetings  appro- 
priate senior  members  of  the  faculty  and  administration  are 
present,  prepared  to  speak  on  the  topic  of  the  meeting.  In  the 
early  meetings  of  the  Seminar  they  are  regarded  with  awe;  when 
things  shake  down,  they  are  met  as  reasonable  human  beings. 

The  order  of  topics  discussed  has  been  left  pretty  much  up 
to  the  members  of  the  Seminar,  and  certain  areas  of  general 
interest  have  emerged.  The  young  instructors  are  interested  in 
promotion  and  tenure  policies,  admission  policies,  the  structure 
and  intent  of  the  curriculum,  student  counseling,  academic  stand- 
ards —  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  nature  of  our  par- 
ticular University  and  their  relation  to  it.  In  rather  wider  terms, 
they  have  been  interested  to  discuss  the  learning  process  itself, 
methods  of  presentation  of  material  within  the  classroom,  the 
preparation  of  syllabic  — ■  and  especially,  unless  curbed  adroitly, 
the  Aims  of  Teaching. 

They  don't  do  much  better  in  their  discussion  of  this  last 
subject  than  we  do,  although  some  of  their  generalities  have  a 
freshness  which  I  fear  ours  may  sometimes  lack. 

Occasionally  they  are  astonished  to  learn  that  teaching  is  a 
conscious  art,  and  that  like  all  arts,  may  neither  be  reduced  to  a 
set  of  rules  nor  left  entirely  up  to  one's  own  inspiration.  Most 
of  the  time,  however,  it  appears  that  they  have  done  a  certain 
amount  of  thinking  about  how  to  teach,  and  are  willing  to  discuss 
their  conclusions.  What  we  chiefly  look  for  in  these  discussions 
is  sign  that  the  young  teacher  is  beginning  to  develop  a  conscious- 
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ness  not  only  of  the  arl  of  teaching  in  th<-  abstract,   but,  more 

importantly,  of  the   ways   in   which  the   materials  and   means   ol 
one's  particular  discipline  relate  to  it. 

These  are  matters  which  I  suppo-c  cver\  yum-  teachei 
thinks  about.  To  discuss  them  in  a  I'orum  peopled  by  other- 
innocent  as  oneself  is  in  itself  very  useful.  When  such  discussion 
is  well  led  by  experienced  persons  who  are  neither  dictatorial 
nor  uninterested  the  result  i-  likely  to  be  excellent.  It  i-  vital  to 
get  the  very  finest  members  of  the  faculty  to  join  in  such  a  Seminar. 
Their  expressed  concern  for  teaching,  when  coupled  with  their 
known  competence  as  scholars,  creates  the  kind  of  attitude  in 
younger  teachers  which  we  are  all  seeking. 

The  results  of  this  Seminar  are  various,  and  the  chief  one 
of  course  is  increased  insight  into  teaching.  I  am  moved  to  believe 
that  instructors  who  have  participated  in  the  Seminar  gained 
insight  equivalent  to  several  years  of  actual  teaching  experience. 
Other  benefits  are  more  peripheral.  Young  men  and  women  of 
scattered  discipline  meet  and  observe  one  another,  and  are  no 
longer  quite  so  ignorant  of  disciplines  other  than  their  own:  the 
only  other  place  that  this  may  occur  is  at  the  faculty  club  at 
luncheon,  where  everyone  talks  and  no  one  listens.  Furthermore, 
they  have  laid  out  before  them  administrative  concerns  of  the 
University  which  would  ordinarily  never  be  visible  to  them,  and 
I  think  in  particular  of  discussions  we  have  had  concerning  admis- 
sion policies  and  problems.  Finally,  and  I  must  speak  in  the 
loosest  terms,  there  commonly  results  a  change  in  attitude  which 
is  highly  beneficial  to  their  work  in  the  classroom.  That  is.  they 
recognize  their  commonality,  discover  they  share  problems  and 
prejudices,  and  even  feel  that  the  University  seeks  to  further 
their  careers.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  togetherness,  for  teachers, 
even  young  ones,  haven't  got  the  herd  instinct:  but  it  isn't  alone- 
ness  either. 

The  Seminar  on  College  Teaching  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
familiar  and  highly  successful  internship  program  established  by 
1953  by  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  a  program 
which  Brown  was  privileged  to  join  in  1954.  It  was  conducted 
then  for  the  interns  themselves,  but  its  success  led  to  its  becoming 
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pretty   much   of  an   established   program  when  the   interns   had 
departed. 

I  endorse  it  heartily.  It  does  not  solve  all  the  problems 
involved.  But  it  does  put  young  people  in  conversation  with 
experienced  scholars  for  the  express  purpose  of  discussing  teach- 
ing. It  breaks  down  the  false  division  between  teaching  and 
research,  and  reassures  the  young  teacher  that  his  competence 
as  a  teacher  will  be  judged  along  with  his  scholarship.  In  general 
we  have  found  that  fresh  Ph.D.'s  do  not  respond  either  with 
horror  or  disgust  when  teaching  is  discussed  in  such  a  context, 
and  that  they  become  better  teachers  for  having  worked  out 
certain  of  their  problems  in  public.  Lastly,  the  presence  of  the 
Seminar  has  moved  a  number  of  department  chairmen  to  act  as 
mentors  for  the  younger  instructors  in  their  departments,  and 
thus  to  continue  within  the  several  disciplines  the  discussion  of 
teaching  begun  in  the  Seminar.  The  Seminar  costs  not  a  penny 
beyond  the  expendable  time  of  the  dean  and  the  freely  offered 
hours  spent  by  senior  faculty  members.  Nor  does  it  get  lost  in 
the  underbrush  of  educational  theory.  The  two  facts  alone  are 
enticing. 
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THE  ISSUES  IN  SUMMARY  AM)  PERSPECTIVE 

Everett  C.   Hughes 

Professor  of  Sociology 
University  of  Chicago 

I  am  apparently  the  only  person  here  who  has  neither  studied 
any  of  the  problems  discussed  nor  has  had  to  meet  them  in  an} 
practical  way,  except  for  a  very  short  time  as  chairman  of  a  de- 
partment in  an  institution  where  deans  meet  sudden  death  if  they 
try  to  influence  the  choice  of  staff  and  where  the  president  would 
never  use  the  first  person  singular  with  respect  to  that  matter.  \ 
few  of  my  students  have  studied  colleges.  One  studied  how  a  nor- 
mal school  became  a  state  university.  Another  studied  a  Bible 
school  which  became  more  or  less  a  liberal  arts  college:  still  an- 
other studied  a  school  for  YMCA  secretaries  which  became  a  4- 
year-accredited  college.  Lately,  a  team  of  us  have  studied  a  state 
medical  school,  that  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  Now,  we  are 
studying  undergraduate  students  and  faculty  in  the  same  state  uni- 
versity. It  is  the  outstanding  educational  institution  of  the  state.  The 
other  colleges  look  to  it  for  leadership.  Our  attention  is  upon  the 
careers  of  students  as  students,  and  upon  the  kind  of  culture  which 
they  develop  in  interaction  with  the  staff.  Our  particular  method  of 
study  is  to  shadow  the  students  day  in  and  day  out.  In  the  main 
part  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  stay  with  the  kind  of  thing  I  am  more 
familiar  with  rather  than  to  try  to  deal  with  what  I  was  asked  to 
talk  about,  the  preparation  and  orientation  of  the  college  teacher. 

You  have  heard  the  selection  and  training  of  teachers  dis- 
cussed these  last  few  days  by  people  who  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  those  matters.  You  have  heard  some  of  the  people 
who  are  doing  research  in  this  field;  they  gave  you  great  quan- 
tities of  facts.  There  was,  from  time  to  time,  some  implication  of 
a  conflict  between  the  administrators  and  the  departments  on  who 
should  pick  and  orient  teachers.  This  is  a  real  issue  in  many 
American  colleges.  I  personally  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
single  answer  to  it  as  a  constitutional  question.     I  went  to  Ger- 
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many  to  teach  for  a  semester  in  1948  just  after  the  universities 
had  been  denazified.  In  the  faculty  to  which  I  was  attached,  that 
of  economics  and  social  science,  there  were  five  full  professors, 
of  whom  one  was  an  elder  who  had  somehow  escaped  both  de- 
liberalizing  and  denazifying.  The  other  four  men  who  shared  with 
him  the  right  to  be  called  professor  watched  to  see  his  frown  or 
smile.  His  slightest  gesture  would  keep  any  of  them  from  firmly 
supporting  a  candidate  for  a  teaching  position.  There  is  a  kind 
of  tyranny  of  the  old  man  which  shows  itself  in  the  influence  of  a 
bitter  tone,  or  of  a  vetoing  frown.  It  can  be  just  as  bad  as  the 
tyranny  of  college  presidents  in  some  of  the  small  southern  Negro 
colleges,  which  I  think  are  perhaps  the  most  tyrannical  in  the 
country.  Very  often,  the  Negro  tyrant  is  the  instrument  of  a  white 
tyrant,  and  that  makes  tyranny  squared.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
kind  of  academic  constitution  we  are  to  have  in  this  country  so 
that  we  can  get  true  democracy  which  will  allow  experimenting 
and  which  will  prevent  tyranny  of  either  administrators  or  faculty. 
We  ought  to  be  experimenting  on  it.  Neither  an  oligarchy  of 
elderly  professors  nor  a  system  in  which  an  administrator  can  get 
away  with  saying,  "What  /  look  for  in  a  teacher"  seems  good  to 
me.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  any  of  the  several  men  who  used  that 
phrase  here  actually  pick  teachers  without  consulting  their  col- 
leagues. I  sincerely  hope  they  do  not,  for  that  phrase  spoken  by 
an  administrator  more  than  any  other  is  a  symbol  of  their  de- 
gradation to  American  teachers. 

During  the  sessions,  there  was  much  talk  of  teachers'  colleges 
versus  liberal  art  colleges,  of  schools  of  education  as  against  grad- 
uate schools  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  the  teaching  of  subject  matter 
as  against  teaching  as  a  method  somehow  independent  of  subject 
matter,  of  objective  testing  versus  wisdom  as  means  of  judging 
students'  work  (teachers  of  English  lean  upon  the  arm  of  wisdom) . 
Some  strongly  opposed  the  notion  that  pedagogy  is  a  fit  object  of 
research.  In  the  talk  of  the  relative  merits  and  functions  of  the 
undergraduate  and  of  the  graduate  school,  one  speaker  declared 
the  graduate  school  to  be  parasitic,  conservative  and  confused. 
There  is  truth  in  the  allegation  that  the  graduate  school  is  or  was 
a  parasite. 
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Asa  matter  of  fact,  viable  institutions  have  a  variety  oi  func- 
tions, some  of  which  are  financially  parasites  upon  the  Others. 
Any  scholar  worth  his  salt  has  always  managed  to  do  tin-  things  be 
thinks  are  important.  Until  quite  lately,  mosl  research  was  done 
by  men  who  were  paid  to  be  teacher-.  They  stole  the  time  to  d<> 
research,  to  read,  and  to  write.  We  Americans  are  great  account- 
ants. We  believe  that  every  job  must  be  accurately  and  com- 
pletely described,  and  that  a  man  should  be  paid  for  what  [he 
book  say  he  does.  Real  academic  freedom  is  the  right  of  an  inde- 
pendent intellectual  to  do  what  he  believes  important  regard- 
less of  what  the  job-description  says  he  is  paid  for.  The  balance 
of  activities  has  to  be  worked  out  to  suit  the  man,  the  subject, 
and  the  situation. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  orientation  of  teachers. 
Some  of  the  programs  sound  interesting.  They  were  presented 
in  a  matter-of-fact  and  honest  manner.  They  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  argument  over  teachers  who  thought  their  classroom- 
should  be  their  castles.  The  impression  seemed  to  be  that  it  was 
a  bit  unreasonable  of  teachers  to  have  such  a  notion  and  that  the 
young  teacher  should  be  glad  to  have  deans  and  older  colleagues 
around  to  see  how  he  is  doing.  No  one  spoke  up  for  these  un- 
reasonable young  teachers.  Perhaps  they  have  reason  for  their 
unreason.  The  teacher's  side  of  this  story  was  not.  I  thought, 
presented. 

Little  was  said  about  institutional  differences  or  about  re- 
gional differences  which  affect  the  hiring  and  orientation  of  college 
teachers,  although  we  know  that  they  are  of  great  importance. 
Some  institutions  can  take  their  pick  of  the  crop.  Other  so-called 
colleges,  perhaps  not  in  this  region,  are  hopeless  cripples.  They 
must  hire  Ph.D.'s  to  remain  accredited,  whether  the  man  with  that 
honored  degree  be  quite  sane  or  not.  We  have  former  normal 
schools  in  all  stages  of  development  into  general  colleges  and 
universities.  In  some  of  them,  the  day  is  still  started  off  with  a 
compulsory  assembly  at  which  they  sing  "America  the  Beautiful" 
and  salute  the  flag;  the  tone  of  the  whole  institution  may  be  on 
that  level.  Others  are  in  the  throes  of  real  change;  some  are 
already  good  institutions  of  higher  education  with  great  promise. 
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When  we  speak  of  selecting  and  orienting  teachers,  we  must  think 
of  the  kind  of  institution,  and  of  what  the  real  process  of  orienta- 
ion  will  be.  It  may  be  devasting.  I  know  a  good  many  students 
who  have  gone  out  with  high  hopes,  only  to  find  that  the  real 
process  of  orientation  by  their  elders  and  colleagues  was  disillu- 
sionment. In  order  to  talk  of  recruiting  and  orienting  college 
teachers  effectively,  we  must  look  beyond  the  official  or  formal 
classifications  of  institutions  (denominational,  state,  municipal, 
teachers'  college,  universities,  and  the  like)  and  discover  just  what 
they  are  like  as  places  in  which  to  teach  and  to  develop.  Whatever 
an  institution's  original  purpose  or  purposes  may  have  been,  it 
has  to  modify  it  or  them  in  the  course  of  time  in  order  to  survive 
and  to  play  a  significant  part  in  education.  Some  survive  as  does 
Available  Jones:  by  catering  to  every  local  demand.  Others  take 
account  intelligently  of  local  or  regional  demand,  keeping  in  mind 
the  general  aims  of  education  in  our  society.  The  teacher  who  is 
casting  about  for  a  job  will  want  to  know  what  has  been  the  fate 
of  others  who  have  gone  to  any  particular  college.  He  naturally 
will  not  want  to  go  where  he  will  be  overburdened,  where  his  col- 
leagues will  not  be  both  interesting  and  encouraging,  or  to  an  in- 
stitution from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape.  He  will  not  be  happy 
if  he  finds  that  he  is  expected  to  spend  his  time  keeping  attendance 
books,  giving  unannounced  quizzes  to  determine  which  students' 
parents  should  be  warned  that  their  children  are  not  doing  well, 
and  doing  other  chores  which  seem  to  him  irrelevant  to  teaching. 
I  do  not  believe  that  teachers  generally  object  to  doing  their  share 
of  the  chores  necessary  to  keeping  the  institution  going;  they  are 
likely  to  object  to  being  burdened  with  duties  which  rob  them 
of  the  privilege  of  developing  their  own  personal  economy  of  time 
and  energy.  Word  gets  around  about  what  it  is  like  to  teach  at  any 
institution.  I  would  suggest  that  consideration  of  the  recruiting 
and  orientation  of  college  teachers  should  include  candid  analysis 
of  institutions  as  places  of  work,  and  as  steps  in  a  teacher's  career. 
We  should  also  pay  more  attention  to  what  the  teacher's  job 
consists  of.  All  occupations  consist  of  a  number  of  activities.  One 
of  them  may  give  its  name  to  the  occupation,  but  that  one  may  or 
may  not  be  the  activity  that  is  given  most  time  and  attention;  it 
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may  or  may  not  he  the  activity  that  is  the  most  prized.  The  people 
called  teachers  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  country 
also  do  research,  private  study,  and  give  time  to  administration  and 
discipline.  I  suppose  research  may  he  the  one  of  these  activities 
that  gives  most  prestige,  although  I  do  not  know  of  any  systematic 
study  of  the  relative  prestige  of  these  various  activities  in  the  eyes 
of  American  college  teachers.  Certainly,  these  several  kinds  of 
activity  compete  for  their  time  and  attention.  A  career  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  series  of  changes  in  the  division  of  a  man's  time 
among  them.  It  is  generally  considered  a  promotion  to  be  allowed 
more  time  for  graduate  teaching  or  research,  and  to  be  freed 
somewhat  of  undergraduate  teaching.  Certainly,  I  find  teachers 
a  little  apologetic  about  teaching  students  who  are  not  planning 
to  major  in  the  teacher's  subject,  none  of  whom  will  become  his 
colleagues  in  the  future.  We  place  great  value  on  that  kind  of 
teaching,  even  of  humanistic  subjects,  in  which  the  students  may 
be  regarded  as  future  professionals.  There  is  real  satisfaction  in 
bringing  along  the  young  people  who  will  be  one's  own  colleagues 
and  successors.  All  of  this  seems  to  indicate  that  the  people  called 
teachers  don't  like  to  teach  undergraduates  if  they  can  help  it. 

However,  it  may  be  that  this  is  a  fault  more  of  the  system  than 
of  the  teachers.  A  great  burden  of  keeping  discipline  and  of  keep- 
ing books  has  been  put  upon  undergraduate  teachers  in  this 
country.  Furthermore,  there  is  often  a  third  party,  a  sort  of  ghost, 
in  the  classroom.  This  third  party  is  a  parent  or  someone  who 
considers  himself  an  agent  of  the  parent.  The  undergraduate 
student  in  more  institutions  than  you  might  imagine  is  not  really 
trusted.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  issue  frequent  reports  on  his 
progress;  rather,  not  upon  his  progress,  but  upon  his  presence 
and  upon  a  sort  of  minimal  performance  of  his  chores.  The  deans 
and  other  administrators,  themselves  under  pressure  from  parents 
and  the  community,  continue  and  even  multiply  the  reporting  and 
disciplinary  devices  required  of  the  teacher.  We  do  not,  in  col- 
leges, actually  invade  the  classroom  with  messages  shouted  from 
the  principal's  office  over  loudspeakers,  as  is  common  in  high 
schools.  But  we  do  invade  the  classroom  with  chores  which  divert 
attention  from  real  teaching  and  which  complicate  the  relation 
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between  teacher  and  student.  Some  of  the  discontent  of  college 
teachers,  some  of  their  apparent  flight  from  undergraduate  teach- 
ing, may  be  due  to  the  sense  of  having  someone  look  over  their 
shoulders. 

This  is  related  to  the  number  of  classroom  hours  required  of 
college  teachers  and  of  college  students.  I  am  convinced,  by  my 
own  experience  and  by  observation,  that  the  fewer  hours  per  week 
students  and  teacher  spend  in  classrooms,  the  more  work  both  do. 
A  student  with  15  or  16  hours  of  classroom  work,  divided  among 
five  or  six  courses  and  teachers,  has  not  time  for  any  of  the  courses 
and  none  for  the  teachers,  except  to  see  them  briefly  from  time  to 
time  about  minor  chores.  A  teacher  with  15,  or  even  12,  hours  of 
classes  per  week  has  to  rely  on  textbooks,  can  never  really  prepare 
a  lecture,  and  certainly  has  little  time  for  students,  private  read- 
ing, and  study  or  research.  He,  like  the  students,  will  become 
first  a  victim  of  chores  and  then  a  perpetrator  of  them. 

At  this  meeting,  there  have  been  presented  many  points  of  view 
concerning  the  recruiting  and  orienting  of  college  teachers.  Some 
concrete  programs  have  been  described.  What  I  missed  in  the 
discussions  was  analysis  of  the  situation  in  which  the  American 
college  teacher  has  to  work.  That  situation  varies  greatly,  for  we 
have  a  great  variety  of  colleges,  not  merely  as  to  quality  of  stu- 
dents but  in  many  other  respects.  In  calling  attention  to  some  of  the 
more  frustrating  features  of  some  of  those  institutions,  I  do  not 
imply  that  such  features  are  to  be  found  in  all.  I  do  suggest  that 
they  may  be  more  common  than  people  are  aware  of  and  that 
all  educational  institutions  should  look  well  at  the  demands  which 
they,  wittingly  or  not,  put  upon  their  teachers  and  should  seriously 
try  to  find  out  how  the  institution  appears  to  the  teachers  them- 
selves. The  American  undergraduate  teacher  has  conflicting 
demands  made  upon  him.  He  is  expected  to  be  a  cross  between 
a  high  school  teacher,  a  chaperon,  a  distinguished  research  man, 
and  a  personal  and  public  relations  counsellor.  Orienting  him 
will  be  easier  if  his  situation  is  better  understood  and  if  he  is 
trusted  to  manage  his  own  economy  of  effort  and  time  much  more 
than  at  present. 
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Berelson,  Bernard,  Director,  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research.  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  New  York 

Berkman,  Samuel,  Dean,  Hartt  College  of  Music,  Hartford.  Connecticut 

Bertolli,  Robert  L.,  President.  Massachusetts  College  of  \rt.  Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Bigsbee,  Earle  M.,  Dean,  University  of  Bridgeport.  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

Bogorad,  Samuel  N.,  Professor  of  English.  University  of  Vermont,  Bur- 
lington, Vermont 

Bowker,  John  G.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Middlehury  College.  Middlebury, 
Vermont 

Brameld,  Theodore,  Professor  of  Educational  Philosophy.  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Boston,  Massachusetts 

Brush,  Edward  N.,  Dean  of  Graduate  Study,  University  of  Maine.  Orono. 
Maine 

Burns,  Rev.  Edward  J.,  OSA,  Acting  Dean.  Merrimack  College,  North 
Andover,  Massachusetts 

Butterfield,  Victor  L.,  President.  Wesleyan  University.  Middletown. 
Connecticut 

CARMICHAEL,  0.  C,  Consultant,  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education. 
27  Hilltop  Road,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Cleveland,  R.  E.,  Academic  Dean.  Atlantic  Lmion  College,  South  Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts 

Conlin,  Frederick  S..  Dean.  State  Teachers  College  at  Westfield.  West- 
field,  Massachusetts 

Cook,  Clinton  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  University  of  Vermont,  Bur- 
lington, Vermont 
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Cook,  F.  Burton,  Dean  of  the  College,  Danbury  State  College,  Danbury, 
Connecticut 

Cotton,  Dana  M.,  Executive  Secretary,  New  England  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Darley,  John  G.,  Executive  Secretary,  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

Davis,  Forest  K.,  Dean  of  College  Administration,  Goddard  College, 
Plainfield,  Vermont 

Deignan,  Frank  J.,  Dean  of  Students,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

De  Vane,  William  C,  Dean,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Donovan,  Rev.  Charles  F.,  S.  J.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Boston 
College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

Doyle,  Rev.  James  J.,  CSC,  Dean,  Stonehill  College,  North  Easton, 
Massachusetts 

Doyle,  Joseph,  Academic  Dean,  American  International  College,  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 

Dunigan,  Rev.  David  R.,  S.  J.,  Director,  Office  of  Student  Personnel, 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Eddy,  Edward  D.,  Jr.,  Vice  President  and  Provost,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham,  New  Hampshire 

Ehrlich,  Leonard  H.,  Department  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst,  Massachusetts 

FitzGerald,  Rev.  Paul  A.,  S.  J.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

Flint,  Paul  H.,  Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Tufts  University,  Medford,  Massachusetts 

Fraser,  Mowat,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  Connecticut 
State  Department  of  Education,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Gaige,  William  C,  President,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island 

Guindon,  Francis  X.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Division  of  State  Teachers 
Colleges,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 

Guinn,  Robert  D.,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Norwich  University,  North- 
field,  Vermont 

Hallenbeck,  Edwin  F.,  Director  of  Institutional  Research,  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

Hanson,  Harlan  P.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Williams  College, 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts 

Hartung,  Ernest  W.,  Chairman,  Department  of  Zoology,  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

Hawes,  Vincent,  Director  of  Training,  State  Teachers  College  at  Fitch- 
burg,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

Hazen,  Harold  L.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Holmes,  Roger  W.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 

Hughes,  Everett  C,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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JENSEN,  Arthur  E.,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
Hampshire 

Johnson,  Eldon  L.,  President,  University  of  New  Hampshire.  Durham, 
New  Hampshire 

Jordan,  H.  Donaldson,  Dean  of  the  College,  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts 

Kauffman,  Alvin  H.,  Dean,  Eastern  Nazarene  College,  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts 

Kendrick,  Nathaniel  C,  Dean  of  the  College  and  Frank  Munsey  Profes- 
sor of  History,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine 

Kerby-Miller,  Wilma  A.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Radclifte  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Kinnane,  Mary,  Dean  of  Women,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massa- 
chusetts 

Kriebel,  Henry  A.,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Babson  Institute,  Babson  Park. 
Massachusetts 

Lee,  William  C,  Dean  of  the  College,  Central  Connecticut  State  College, 
New  Britain,  Connecticut 

Lennon,  Rev.  Joseph  L.,  OP,  Dean,  Providence  College,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island 

Letendre,  Donald,  Assistant  Dean,  Assumption  College.  Worcester, 
Massachusetts 

Lichterman,  Martin  L.,  Research  Director,  Executive  Department,  State 
House,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Lindquist,  Clarence,  Specialist  for  Mathematics  and  Science,  Division 
of  Higher  Education,  US  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lindsay,  R.  B.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island 

Mark,  Melvin,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Lowell  Technological  Institute,  Lowell, 
Massachusetts 

Mather,  J.  Paul,  President,  University  of  Massachusetts.  Amherst. 
Massachusetts 

Maxwell,  Clement  C,  President,  State  Teachers  College  at  Bridgewater. 
Bridgewater,  Massachusetts 

May,  Elizabeth  S.,  Dean,  Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Massachusetts 

Mayfarth,  Frances,  President,  Wheelock  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

McCune,  Shannon,  Provost,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts 

McKeachie,  Wilibert  J.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

McKinley,  S.  Justus,  President,  Emerson  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Meier,  Frederick  A.,  President,  State  Teachers  College  at  Salem.  Salem. 
Massachusetts 

Meinhold,  Russell,  Chairman,  Division  of  Mathematics  and  Science, 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Education,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Middlebrooks,  Evann,  Dean,  Southern  Connecticut  State  College.  New 
Haven,  Connecticut 

Milne,  Walter  L.,  Administrative  Assistant,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Morin,  Rev.  Paul,  SSE,  Dean.  St.  Michael's  College,  Winooski.  Vermont 
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Mudge,  John  E.,  Dean  of  Men,  Farmington  State  Teachers  College, 
Farmington,  Maine 

Munce,  Robert  J.,  President,  Suffolk  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Naylor,  J.  P.,  Director  of  Admissions,  Eastern  Nazarene  College,  Quincy, 
Massachusetts 

Needham,  J.  Garton,  Vice  President  and  Dean  of  Instruction,  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

O'Leary,  Daniel  H.,  President,  State  Teachers  College  at  Lowell,  Lowell, 
Massachusetts 

Phelps,  C.  Russell,  Program  Director  for  Academic  Year  Institutes  Pro- 
grams, National  Science  Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Poe,  Pascal,  Dean,  Hillyer  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Porter,  C.  Scott,  Dean,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Prewitt,  Charles  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Science,  Willimantic  State 
College,  Willimantic,  Connecticut 

Reed,  John  F.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham,  New  Hampshire 

Riley,  Rev.  Placidus,  OSB,  Dean,  St.  Anselm's  College,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire 

Rohrbaugh,  Lewis  H.,  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Boston,  Massachusetts 

Ryder,  Kenneth  G.,  Dean  of  Administration,  Northeastern  University, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Sauer,  Edwin  H.,  Lecturer  on  Education,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Schrickel,  Harry  G.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  State  Teachers  College  at 
North  Adams,  North  Adams,  Massachusetts 

Shay,  Clayton  T.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Shea,  Joseph  A.,  Academic  Dean,  State  Teachers  College  at  Worcester, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Shea,  Thomas  H.,  Associate  in  Higher  Education  Research,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  Thurlow  Terrace,  Albany,  New  York 

Sister  Angela  Elizabeth,  Dean,  Emmanuel  College,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 

Sister  Gertrude  Emilie,  FSE,  Dean,  Annhurst  College,  South  Wood- 
stock, Connecticut 

Sister  Helen  Clare,  Dean,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms,  Chicopee, 
Massachusetts 

Sister  Marie  Louise,  OP.  President,  Albertus  Magnus  College,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut 

Sister  Mary  Alice,  CSJ,  President,  Regis  College,  Weston,  Massachusetts 

Sister  Mary  Rosalia,  RSM,  Dean,  Salve  Regina  College,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island 

Sister  Mary  Theodore,  President,  Saint  Joseph  College,  West  Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Smith,  Norman,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Colby  College,  Water- 
ville,  Maine 

Spaeth,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town.  Connecticut 
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Taylor,  George  R.,  Professor  of  Economics,    Vmhersl  College,    Vmherst, 

Massachusetts 

Taylor,   Walter,   Director,   Newton   Junior    College,    Newton,    Massachu- 
setts 

THOMPSON,  Hugh,  Regional  Director,  AFL-CIO.  1'A   I  r<- monl    S  Bos- 

ton, Massachusetts 

Tfiurber,   Clara   M.,   Dean    of   the   College,   Lesley    College,   Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Viaux,  Frederic  B.,  Dean,  (Garland  Junior  Colle^f.  Boston.   \Ia-^arhu~ett- 

Watts,  Charles  H.,  II,   Dean   of  the  College,   Brown   University,   Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island 

Weaver,  J.  Fred,  Associate  Dean,  School  of  Education.   Boston   Univer- 
sity, Boston,  Massachusetts 

Welter,  Rush,  Bennington  College,  Bennington,  Vermont 

Whetten,  Nathan  L.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  Con- 
necticut, Storrs,  Connecticut 

Woodside,  Gilbert  L.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Sch<M)l.  University  of  Mass 
chusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 

NEBHE  Staff 

Robert  H.  Kroepsch,  Executive  Secretary 

Kevin  P.  Bunnell,  Research  and  Administrative  Associate 

John  W.  Gustad,  Director,  College  Teacher  Program 

Mrs.  Carol  W.  Nelson,  Public  Relations  Assistant 

Miss  Daiva  B.  Kuodis,  Secretary 
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